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Mofes of Recent Exposition. 


Dors the Church languish through a failure to 
preach the ideal of Christian Perfection? Dr. R. 
Newton Frew, of Wesley House, Cambridge, 


believes that it does; and in his recent scholarly 


work, The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology 
(Milford ; 15s. net), he quotes with approval the 


_ words of John Wesley: ‘ The work of God does not 


\ 


prosper where perfect love is not preached.’ Dr. 
FLEew knows that there are many who dislike the 
phrase or who suspect the maxim, but he is con- 
vinced that the surest way to victory over the 
many is to begin with the few. ‘ A vast evangelistic 
advance,’ he says, ‘can only be sustained if the 
Christian ideal for this life is steadily set forth in 
all its beauty and its fullness as being by the grace 
of God something not impossible of attainment.’ 
He believes that, when it is not simply identified 
with sinlessness, the doctrine of perfection is not 
‘a bypath in Christian theological systems,’ but 
‘is veritably the King’s highway.’ 


We have already referred to this challenging 
book in a review in our last issue, and do not intend 
here to discuss its masterly survey of the history of 
the doctrine, except to say that it provides those 
who are interested in the subject with a summary 
of all that has been taught about Christian Per- 
fection, extending from New Testament times to 
Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and Peter Forsyth. Our 
purpose here is to refer to the constructive con- 
clusions which Dr. FLew states in his closing 
chapter. Two principles he regards as primary 
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and determinative. These are, first, that the full 
Christian ideal must span both worlds, the present 
life and the life to come ; and, secondly, the belief 
that the Christian life is the gift of God. From 
these principles Dr. Frew makes his advance to 
others. No limits, he holds, can be set to the 
moral or spiritual attainments of a Christian in the. 
present life. ‘The one person who cannot be 
perfect is the person who claims to be.’ It follows 
also that the Christian ideal must include within 
it the various realms of the good life. The Christian 
ideal must be the life of a society, ‘ and the perfect 
life of that society will include the pursuit and 
partial attainment of truth and beauty as well as of 
moral goodness.’ 


| 


A further inference is the belief that daily work is 
to be viewed as a divine vocation. If we follow 
out Ritschl’s ideal, every task is service rendered 
to one’s fellows, and therefore to God. ‘ Just as 
those who visit the sick or the prisoner are thereby 
in communion with Christ (Mt. xxv. 31-46), so the 
Christian grocer or artisan may hear after every 
day’s work the words: Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of these my brothers, ye did it unto Me.’ This 
ideal involves the principle of concentration on each 
moment. The ideal life is a ‘ moment-by-moment ’ 
holiness. ‘The Christian ideal is a gay sanctity, 
freed from anxiety and fettering self-consciousness, 
a holiness unaware of itself, and symbolised by 
birds and flowers. It can only be achieved by 
living in the moment, and steadily refusing to be 
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anxious for the morrow.’ Dr. FLEW maintains 
that the acceptance of this principle would modify 
the confession of sins which English Christians feel 
by their tradition compelled to make, since the 
daily repetition masks ‘ a tacit admission that even 
by the grace of God we are destined each day to 
defeat in the moral task.’ 


This last observation does not mean that Dr. 
FLEw is in danger of making light of the Christian’s 
constant sense of imperfection. On the contrary, 
he describes the co-existence of the sense of victory 
over the world with a deep sense of personal 
unworthiness as ‘the problem of problems,’ and 
supplies a detailed and penetrating analysis of 
‘unworthiness’ which we have not space here to re- 
produce. Nor, again, can we do more than mention 
a valuable final section in which he discusses the 
principle of ‘the dying out of the temporal realm 
into the eternal.’ We cannot forbear, however, 
the pleasure of a last quotation. ‘The believer 
must always reserve the possibility that he is 
sinning unconsciously. Indeed, it is possible that 
our worst sins are those of which we are uncon- 
scious. . . . The ignorance may be overlooked, but 
forgiveness in its full Christian sense is no mere 
passing over of unrecognized sin, and the com- 
munion with God, to which He introduces us in 
forgiveness, cannot be according to His will for us 
if all the time we are egotists, quarrelsome, selfish.’ 


This excellent book raises a further important 
question. Has not the time come when, in view of 
present-day needs, we have the right to ask for 
more original, and even personal, contributions of a 
creative character? This is not said in criticism 
of Dr. FLEw’s work, for a book must be estimated 
in terms of its writer’s aims and intentions ; and, 
judged in accordance with this principle, The Idea 
of Perfection in Christian Theology deserves nothing 
but praise. Moreover, as we have shown, in his 
closing chapter Dr. FLEw states personal views 
which are of very great interest and value. What 
we have in mind is the succession of learned works 
in recent years which have largely contented them- 
selves with a meticulous account of the history of 
doctrine. Such books were needed, and will always 
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be needed. Indeed, in a history of doctrine a 
writer can often best indicate his own views. Our 
suggestion is that this method has been overdone, 


and that, in an age of doctrinal unsettlement, busy ~ | 


clergymen and ministers cry out for something more 
positive and creative. 


Perhaps it is too much to hope that we shall often 
get books like M‘Leod Campbell’s ‘ Nature of the 
Atonement,’ or R. C. Moberly’s ‘ Atonement and 
Personality’; these are theological classics, and 
it is given to few men to write such works. If 
we can be blessed with books which follow in this 
tradition, we shall be happy indeed ; but it is not 
primarily of masterpieces that we are thinking, but 
rather of clear, positive statements of Christian 
doctrine, written by gifted men in ‘language 
understanded of the people.’ We cordially agree 
with the closing sentence in Harnack’s Preface 
to the English edition of his ‘Das Wesen des 
Christentums ’: ‘ But this I know: the theologians 
of every country only half discharge their duties 
if they think it enough to treat of the Gospel in 
the recondite language of learning and bury it in 
scholarly folios’ (‘What is Christianity?’ p. v). 
We confess that we should like to maroon a dozen 
gifted writers on a desert island without prospect 
of escape until they had fulfilled the undertaking 
implicit in Harnack’s vigorous words. 


One word more. We are not blind to the diffi- 
culties of attempted restatements of religious 
belief. In an age which demands the use of scientific 
methods and of exactness of statement, many 
writers are loth to express opinions which cannot 
be supported by an imposing array of ‘ refer- 
ences’; they feel that an unsupported opinion is 
a grave risk. This is one reason why footnotes 
are often the most interesting and valuable part of 
a modern work; the writers tell us, in a kind of 
aside, what they really think. Again, writers are 
aware of the mischievous tendency of many readers 
to identify them for all time with opinions they once 
expressed in print ; what they have written, they 
have written! Twelve, or even twenty years 
later, they may be credited with views which 
subsequently they have found reason to modify - 
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or reject. Further, they have always before them 
the fear that they may come to be identified with a 
position which fails to win its way ; their views will 
be labelled ‘ So-and-so’s theory,’ and may even come 
to be included by some versatile critic under the 
heading ‘ Mares’ Nests in Theology.’ For these 
reasons a creative theological work is a hazardous 
undertaking which calls, not only for knowledge 
and insight, but also for courage of a very high 
order, 


Dr. L. P. Jacks delivered the most recent of the 
Hibbert Lectures, and these have just been pub- 
lished under the title The Revolt against Mechanism 
(Allen & Unwin; 2s. 6d. net). Dr. Jacks has 
earned the respect of the religious world by the 
sane and genial spirit in which he writes of the 
profound matters that affect us all. And when he 
delivers his soul on a great theme, as he does in 
these lectures, he will find many sympathetic 
listeners. The gist of his message is contained in 
the quotation he makes from M. Loisy’s latest 
work: ‘ A religious faith is, in essence, nothing less 
than an effort of the mind, imagination, intelligence, 
and will, to break through the mechanical frame- 
work of the natural world in which fate seems to 
have bound it.’ 


This, at least, is the starting-point, but Dr. Jacks 
goes a step beyond Loisy, contending that the 
business of the mind is to turn mechanism the 
enemy intoa friend. And he is not thinking merely 
of material mechanisms, but also of the invisible 
‘but immensely potent mechanisms which the mind 
itself has created—‘ systems,’ as we call them, 
philosophical, theological, ecclesiastical, social, 
economic ; and beyond these ‘the all-embracing 
mechanism of the universe at large, a tremendous 
background, rather felt than seen, but dominating 
all the rest,’ The mind is a born rebel against them 
all. The believing mind, that is tosay. For every 
living faith, like the homing bird, hits the invisible 
path proper to its nature and destiny, making for 
its home in the house of many mansions where the 
Divine Excellence, enthroned in joy, lives and 
operates creatively. 


* 
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Dr. Jacks deals both with this revolt against 
mechanism and with the effort (and duty) to use it 
creatively. In expounding the former of these two 
points he draws attention in some finely written 
pages to the fact that there is always a resisting 
medium in life, that nothing is accomplished without 
battling against forces that would hem us in and 
bind us hand and foot. The bird needs the resisting 
medium of the air to fly, the fish needs the water 
to swim, and man, learning to stand upright— 
perhaps the greatest victory the human race has 
ever achieved !—is resisting the force of gravitation. 
The same thing holds of all moral attainment. And 
religion, ‘the victory that overcometh the world,’ 
is the supreme example. In our age the resisting 
medium is mechanism in all its forms, the most 
powerful and all-pervading, because of the achieve- 
ments of science ; and the most dangerous, because 
it has dominated our very habits of thought. 


One hopeful fact is that we are to-day becoming 
conscious of the danger. Evidence of this may be 
seen both in philosophy and science. Philosophy 
is departing from the mechanical systems of 
Herbert Spencer and Hegel, and, in such works as 
Bergson’s ‘ Creative Evolution,’ is becoming adven- 
turous and creative, shaking off the trammels of a 
mechanical completeness that makes the world 
commonplace and uninteresting. And in the realm 
of the physical sciences also, once the stronghold 
of the mechanical faith, apostasy has raised its 
head, and the apostates are quite considerable 
persons. Recent investigations of matter have 
revealed in it a nature which plain men find hard 
to distinguish from the nature of spirit. And 
rumours are actually circulating in the laboratories 
about an element of indeterminism, something akin 
to free-will, in the substance of the universe. 
Einstein, Eddington, and Jeans are the names 
cited, and in them revolt seems to be taking a pro- 
foundly significant form—a scientific revolt against 
the dominance of the very mechanism of which 
science itself makes use. 


But religion is the real rebel. Christianity itself 
began in a revolt against the mechanical legalism 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. And its history has 
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been one all along of revolt. When a new mechan- 
ism invaded it, in the shape of the Catholic Church, 
revolt came with the Protestant Reformation. 
And when the Protestants themselves proceeded 
to build systems hardly less rigid than the Catholic, 
new revolts were seen. That is the significance of 
men like George Fox, Wesley, and Newman. 
That is the real significance of the present Group 
Movement. Dr. JAcKs equates this with parallel 
phenomena like the fellowships of youth, humanisms, 
new moralities, romantic movements in literature 
and art—all parts of a vast insurgence of the 
creative spirit against the bonds in which 
mechanism of one kind or another would confine 
it. 

But religion does more than revolt. Its real 
essence is creative. Its real achievement is to turn 
the mechanism that everywhere threatens it into 
a friend. Even in the lowest forms of religion we 
may discern an effort to create a meaning for things 
that have none, such as stocks and stones. As we 
approach its highest forms the creative urge 
becomes more and more active until, in the highest 
form of all, religion claims to make all things new, 
taking hold of all human experience, and then, by 
the alchemy of a spirit inscrutable to the mechanical 
mind, transforming it, transfiguring it, and re- 
valuing it. The enterprise would be sheer madness 
were it not for one tremendous fact, namely this, 
that the whole strength of the universe stands 
behind it. The story of religion is that of a con- 
quest won against overwhelming odds. That is 
why the interests of religion are on the side of the 
creative forces now rising in revolt against the 
tyrannies of mechanism. 


Happily for this great adventure of religion in 
our time the omens are favourable. We find one 
source of encouragement in the new spirit slowly 
appearing in education, which, under the inspiration 
of enlightened teachers, is seen to be striving to 
awaken, in all kinds of ways, the creative spirit in 
the rising generation. And, apart from philosophy 
and science, and the new spirit manifest in these 
fields of human interest, we may find encourage- 
ment in the fact that mechanism itself is providing 
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an opportunity of undoing its own mischiefs by 
liberating our energies and lengthening the time 
when we are free to use them in the joy and fulfil- 
ment of leisure. It is not too daring to set our 
hope on the coming of a time when machines will. 
be mastered, when the spirit will have the upper 
hand of them and use them for its own ends. The 
present mechanical age is only a stage on the way 
to this El Dorado. And when it comes, that day 
will be a good day for religion, and for joy and 
peace and goodwill among men. 


Almost simultaneously with the news of the 
appointment of Professor John BaILur= to succeed 
Professor W. P. Paterson in Edinburgh we received 
his latest book, And the Life Everlasting (Milford ; 
tos. 6d, net). It is a very happy and, we are sure, 
a quite undesigned coincidence. 


The book is not merely a fresh revelation of Dr. 
BAILLIE’s erudition, intellectual power, and clarity 
in writing; it is a revelation of the writer him- 
self, and we see him here as a man of firm faith, 
wonderful sympathy with real difficulties, and likely 
to make a very distinguished place for himself in 
the Divinity Faculty of Edinburgh University. 


It is a really great book on a subject of perennial 
interest and wistful questioning, the world to come. 
It guides us on right lines ; it warns us of mistakes 
that have been too commonly made in handling 
the topic. Most mischievous of such mistakes, we 
gather, has been the tendency to overlook the 
circumstance that what we as Christians ought to 
be concerned about is not primarily and directly 
immortality, but eternal life. Of course that lies 
open and manifest on every other page of the New 
Testament ; but somehow we forget it. Dr. 
BaiLLiE shows how dubious is the oft-repeated 
statement that all men have had a hope of or a 
craving for immortality. It is not true. Primitive 
man believed that life continued somewhere and 
somehow for the dead, but that conviction had 
no more religious significance than his other con- | 


- viction that, though the sun set, it would rise again, 
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Immortality, or at least some measure of continu- 
ance, was not something craved or hoped for. It 
was just something that happened. Further, as 
time went on there was no ‘evolution ’ of this belief. 
It stood where it was, and among highly civilized 
peoples—Israel and the Greeks being here curiously 
alike—such immortality as was pictured became 
something not only unattractive but repellent. 


About the same period Israel and the Greeks 
arrived at a new thought—fellowship with God. 
The Greeks thought of union, Israel rather of 
communion, with God. Man found his abiding 
peace and highest bliss in his participation in the 
life of God. It was not something merely for after 
death, it might be enjoyed here and now. Among 
both Jews and Greeks the thought of eternal life 
had displaced the thought of mere continuance of 
life or immortality. This was no evolution; it 
was, in Dr. BAILLIE’s term, a ‘ break.’ 


But immortality is implied in the New Testa- 
ment conception of eternal life. Beings whom God 
loves can never perish; and the individual, as 
Christ revealed, is unspeakably precious. In brief, 
it may be said that is the only argument of much 
constraining force that Dr. BAILLIE respects. And 
we cannot imagine any one reading his masterly, 
eloquent, and often moving exposition of this 
without feeling that the question has been lifted 
to a new level from which many things appear in 
new proportion. 


Immortality, according to Dr. BaILuiz, does not 
-admit of proof; we walk by faith, not by sight. 
Yet objections to or arguments against immortality 
may be answered; and in this work they are 
fairly stated, fairly met, and, we think, satisfactorily 
answered. Excellent is the criticism passed on the 
youth who protests that as to a future he neither 
knows nor cares. ‘ You ought to care,’ says our 
author. Are you to stand by the corpse of the one 
dearest to you, the one you loved and esteemed best, 
and tell us that you do not care, you are not inter- 
ested, as to whether or not they are like a flame 
blown out ? Not to be-interested in immortality 
is treason to your love. 
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Very convincing, too, he is in dealing with the 
view that the values of individual achievement 
or attainment or suffering may be sufficiently 
conserved in the race. The race itself is doomed 
to death. Individual influence lives on, no doubt, 
for a time in posterity and neighbours, and 
that ‘ Ciceronian’ immortality has its value. But 
a time is coming, however remote, when all human 
life will vanish from this planet. If there be no 
elsewhere, if a time must come when there will be 
no one to tell the story of human struggle, achieve- 
ment, and splendour, and no one to listen to it— 
well, is it a bearable thought ? 


Nor has he any great difficulty in taking the 
plausibility from what we imagine is the most subtle 
substitute for individual immortality—the notion 
that on death the individual is reabsorbed into the 
sea of Being from which he originally emerged. 
This view is plausible ; and no doubt it is, in one 
form or other, rather widely entertained. ‘ Are any 
of us prepared to accept that view with all its 
consequences ? Are we prepared to hold that human 
individuality has, as such, no significance and can 
fade without loss into a general fund of spirituality ? 
I cannot think that we are. The disloyalty of such 
a position is too manifest.’ ‘If you tell me that 
my neighbour’s personality may disappear at death 
without anything of value being lost, then you must 
absolve me from the duty of respecting my neigh- 
bour’s personality now.’ ‘And you must allow 
that if I destroy my neighbour’s personality, I am 
not doing any realharm.’ This would be to ‘ unwind 
the spool of ethical progress.’ 


It is beyond our design to give anything like a 
full account of the richness of content of this out- 
standing volume. We should have liked to indicate 
the lines of the deep-sighted discussion of the concept 
of the Kingdom of God with its four aspects— 
present, future, individual, and social; or the most 
interesting treatment of other-worldliness, or the 
criticism of certain of our popular hymns. But we 
must be satisfied simply to mention such things. 


Let us refer only to Dr. BAILLIz’s treatment. of 
the eschatological problem as to the final destiny of 
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unrepentant souls. The three important views are 
—eternal punishment, conditional immortality, and 
restorationism. That there are grave difficulties 
arising from the frank acceptance of any one of the 
three we are all aware, and Dr. BarLui& gives lucid 
expression to the perplexities we feel. Onthe whole 
he inclines, we gather, to universalism. For if 
God be love and forgiveness be somehow greater 
than retributive justice, eternal punishment is 
surely most difficult to believe. Conditional immor- 
tality is too facile in its presupposition that there 
are, or can be, some souls of so little value that 
nothing will be lost with their annihilation. But 
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if Dr. BAILLIE, as we think, cherishes the ‘ larger 
hope’ to which Tennyson gave memorable expres- 
sion, he does so fully conscious of the difficulties here 
too, and is careful to impress them and emphasize 
them. ‘If we decide for universalism, it must be’ 
for a form of it which does nothing to decrease the 
urgency of immediate repentance and which makes 
no promises to the procrastinating sinner. It is 
doubtful whether such a form of the doctrine has 
yet been found. But one has the feeling that in 
this whole question of the fate of the unrepentant 
we are touching one of the growing points of 
Christian thought at the present time.’ 


The Message of the Epistles. 


The Letters of the Presbyter. 


By THE VERY REVEREND J. G. Simpson, D.D., DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 


THE three epistles of John are a series of letters 
addressed to a community, to a family group, and 
to an individual. The first, though it has no epis- 
tolary introduction, and has in consequence created 
a doubt in some minds whether it is a letter at all, is 
described in the title, like the epistles of James and 
Peter preceding it in the canon, as a general or 
catholic epistle, probably because the contents sug- 
gest a more universal application than the circum- 
stances of any particular community would supply, 
and a more extended and less closely defined circle 
of readers, like that which is implied in the intro- 
ductions to the three documents which it imme- 
diately follows. The other two letters are obviously 
intended only for the eye of those to whom they 
are addressed. 

The latter is a strictly personal letter, to be de- 
stroyed or (as the event proved) to be preserved 
by the recipient at his discretion, but in any case a 
privileged communication. The former belongs to 
the same category, though in this case the privilege 
is extended to a group, ‘the elect lady and her 
children.’ The designation is so curious, so entirely 
wanting in precision, not even a name being men- 
tioned, that the question has been raised whether 
the document is not, like the first epistle, addressed 
to a community, described under a figure, familiar 
to all readers of the New Testament and particularly 


of the Apocalypse, which represents the Church as 
the Bride of Christ. In that case ‘ The Elect Lady’ 
is the Church in a particular town, or a group of 
Churches in a particular area, let us say, of the 
province of Asia, or even the Church at large, and 
‘her children’ the members of that body. The 
precise reference of the phrase we can, in any case, 
scarcely hope to recover. But it seems to me far 
more natural to suppose that the obvious suggestion 
of the letter itself, that it was addressed to a house- 
hold, is correct, and that there were reasons why 
the writer, while no doubt providing his messenger 
with definite directions for its delivery to the proper 
persons, should have refrained from compromising 
the intended recipients, if the letter should fall into 
other hands, by indicating who they were. 

My suggestion is that, if we take the three docu- 
ments, that is, the two brief notes and the relatively 
long letter, to which they may be regarded as pen- 
dants, as three communications addressed by the 
Presbyter, as he calls himself in the two last, and 
as he probably also called himself in a lost introduc- 
tion to the first, to ‘ The Church in such and such a 
place,’ to a household within that Church described 
as the ‘ elect lady and her children,’ and to Gaius, 
who was a member of the same church, we shall be 
able to view them in a perspective which reveals 
their relation one to another, 
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That all three are the work of one hand may 
almost be taken for granted. So close is the resem- 
blance of the two short notes that we can almost see 
Demetrius, for whom the second would appear to 
be given as a letter of commendation, waiting to 
receive them both before he sets out from Ephesus, 
or wherever ‘ The Presbyter’ resided, to the Asian 
town, whither he was passing, and where the Elect 
Lady and Gaius both lived. If there is not sufficient 
evidence in the second note to establish the identity 
of the writer with the author of the First Epistle, 
there can be no doubt about the other. The turns 
of phrase, the forms of thought, the very words 
make it evident, even in the short compass of thirteen 
of our verses, that the First Epistle was vividly 
present to the mind of the writer. The object 
with which he writes is to underline, as it were, 
one of the leading injunctions of that Epistle. This 
household is bidden earnestly to fulfil the command- 
ment, ‘ Love one another,’ the meaning, scope, and 
object of which is set forth in 1 Jn 4774. Let 
them maintain sympathetic contact between the 
members of the brotherhood, of those who, confess- 
ing Jesus as Christ coming in Flesh, abide as a 
consequence of their faith in the Father and the 
Son. Per contra, let them show no hospitality to 
those who come to them, bringing not this teach- 
ing, but denying that Jesus is Christ, while claiming 
fellowship with those whose common Christianity 
is based on this affirmation, and thereby showing 
themselves to be deceivers and Antichrist. Once 
recognise this correspondence between the two 
letters, and not only unity of authorship but a 
real connexion becomes apparent. 

In addressing Gaius the Presbyter claims to have 
written something already to the Church, and to be 
now writing to an individual, of whose loyalty he 
is assured, in consequence of the reception with 
which that letter had met. The letter in question is, 
I suggest, none other than the First Epistle. This is 
not inconsistent with a theory, widely prevalent, that 
1 John is a circular letter, like that which is known 
to us as St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. It was 
designed, it is supposed, to meet the situation of 
many churches, to any one of which it might become a 
special Epistle, by inserting the name of the particu- 
lar church in the formula of introduction. What I 
suggest is that we know of it as the epistle addressed 
to the community of which Gaius and the family of 
the Elect Lady were members, and that it was its 
equivocal, if not generally hostile, reception that 
led to the two subsequent notes. 

Can we arrive at the reason for this attitude ? 
To begin with, there is the direct evidence of 3 John. 
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‘ Diotrephes, who loveth to have the pre-eminence 
among them, receiveth us not.’ What is alleged 
against this man is not heresy, but a moral temper, 
which has been the fruitful parent of heresy, an 
arrogant self-sufficiency, resenting any claim to 
authority tending to curb his own advancing in- 
fluence. The author of the letter writes as ‘The 
Presbyter,’ which is evidently not the mere designa- 
tion of the rank which he holds in the Christian 
community, but of a special and accepted relation in 
which he stands to his readers. It would be under- 
stood by them in much the same way as ‘ From the 
Bishop,’ or ‘From the Moderator,’ surmounting a 
modern communication, would be recognized by those 
whom in virtue of his office the person in question 
was authorized to address. But there is something 
more. It is a moral, and not an official claim 
which expresses itself in the Presbyter’s language. 
It is a claim, like that which Paul sometimes makes, 
to speak with the authority of a father in Christ, 
addressing his children, his little children. It does 
not require much imagination to see how a man like 
Diotrephes, aware of the influence he was manifestly 
exercising upon the destinies of a community to 
which he was becoming something of a little tin god, 
would react to the intervention from without of 
what from his point of view was the dead hand of an 
antiquated generation. What had he to do with an 
old presbyter, not even resident among the people 
with whom he was vexatiously interfering ? It is 
the familiar story of the young bloods impatient 
of the restraining hand of ‘ the old gang.’ 

Further light is thrown upon the situation by 
the letter to the Elect Lady. The Presbyter had 
been in touch with certain members of this family, 
and what he had seen of them had assured him that 
they, at any rate, were ‘ walking in truth,’ in the old 
paths of that ‘teaching of Christ,’ which was the 
true bond of the common fellowship. So,as we saw, 
he reiterates to them those injunctions and warnings 
of the First Epistle, for which it was now clear from 
the reception accorded to it he could no longer 
count upon a whole-hearted acceptance on the part 
of the community at large. They are to be diligent 
in ‘ loving one another,’ to beware of ‘ the deceiver 
and the Antichrist’; and neither to receive into 
their home nor give greeting to any who, claiming 
to be a brother, brought not ‘the teaching.’ Take 
this—the refusal of hospitality—in connexion with 
what is said to Gaius on the subject of the attitude 
of Diotrephes towards ‘ the brethren,’ who, appar- 
ently with a commendation from the Presbyter 
like that which he now gives to Demetrius, had 
offered themselves as guests of the Church, and the 
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position becomes still more plain. ‘ Neither doth 
he receive them, and them that would he for- 
biddeth, and casteth them out of the Church.’ 
This cannot be wholly explained by personal an- 
tagonism to the Presbyter himself. A prejudice 
was already created against the view of Christianity 
for which he stood and in favour of the very in- 
fluences which he regarded, whether they still 
continued within the community or had gone forth 
from it, as definitely antichristian and fatal to its 
continuance. 

The influences tending to carry the membership 
of the Church in contrary directions are well indi- 
cated in 2 John g. The Presbyter warns his readers 
against ‘ Whosoever goeth forward and abideth not 
in the teaching of Christ.’ There was the party 
whose watchword was ‘ Forward,’ and the party 
whose motto, at least as it would appear to many 
ardent spirits, was ‘ Stay where you are’; in other 
words the Modernists and the Traditionalists. 

The external conditions of the period were those 
of the closing years of the first century A.D. and the 
-dawn of the second. The fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 
70 was as sharp a dividing line in the experience of 
the Christian community as is the Great War in the 
history of European civilization. All the writings 
of the New Testament which bear the name of John 
are as certainly on one side of the chasm as the 
letters of St. Paul and the Acts of the Apostles are 
on the other. There is nothing in such a document 
as 1 John to remind us of the controversial atmo- 
sphere in which Paul’s work both in action and on 
paper was constantly carried out, and which has 
always to be discounted by the modern critic, who 
attempts to disengage and to appraise the essential 
factors of his theology. The very name of Christ is 
now spoken as by ourselves without any sense of the 
Hebrew associations that in a previous generation 
mentally attached to it. The Hebrew Church of 
Jerusalem was little more than a memory, and in 
name only a mother of churches. The Christian 
community, or rather network of communities, 
throughout the Empire was a self-existent institu- 
tion with its own way of life, its own system of 
ideas, its own outlook. To the younger men and 
women among its members, the beginnings of 
Christianity would often seem to belong to a world 
as unrelated to real life as the scenes and stories in 
Bible picture-books appear to children brought up 
in the Christian homes of later days. The con- 
ventional language of the common worship would 
often be as little examined as the creeds and prayers, 
not to say hymns, which Christians still recite or 
sing in their places of worship. Thought and feeling 
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everywhere would tend to be hospitable to current 
thought, to new movements, to the general atmo- 
sphere of surrounding society. The eye of those who 
aspired to leadership in the community would be — 
fixed on future developments, on possible adjust- 
ments, or the opportunities of extended influence 
resulting to the Christian fellowship from sympathetic 
contact between Christian thought and the con- 
temporary mind. No doubt the Presbyter indicates 
the spirit of a Diotrephes in the phrase ‘ He that 
would go forward.’ 

It is not difficult to detect what, quite apart from 
the implication of deference due to the writer, 
would be resented in the First Epistle. The 
suggestion that outside the circle of light in which 
the Brotherhood lived and moved the whole world 
lay in the evil one, that ‘modernism’ was Anti- 
christ, that willingness to accept the theological 
definitions of the Epistle was a criterion of loyalty 
to truth and a test of fellowship in the Christian 
body, could not but be displeasing to the ‘ liberal’ 
section. 

The real fact was that the Church, by the condition 
under which it found itself when the Fall of Jerusa- 
lem had put an end to the initial period of contro- 
versy, had been brought up against the fundamental 
question, What is Christianity? That is answered 
by the Presbyter in the very terms in which he 
introduces the First Epistle, and which fix his own 
relation not only to those whom he more imme- 
diately calls his children, but to the whole com- 
munity of Christians at all times and in all places. 
His authority rests ultimately, not upon an office 
conferred upon him, nor yet upon the natural obliga- 
tions of those who owe to him all that they have 
and are, but upon his unique position as a witness. 

The essential Christian thing, as the Presbyter 
saw lt, was not the doctrine, in which it formulated 
its idea of God or of the moral order of the universe, 
but a concrete and distinctive experience. This 
experience was the response to a message appre- 
hended through faith, and creating a common 
fellowship with God—with the Father and with His 
Son, Jesus Christ—among all who share it. When he 
says that God is light or that God is love, he is not 
affirming propositions that, once announced, might 
be left to stand upon their own merits, in which the 
predicate might just as well be the subject and the 
subject the predicate, as when he says that sin is 
lawlessness, and which are identical in quality with 
a proposition verbally proclaimed, say, by a Zara- 
thustrian or a Theosophist. 

No, says the Presbyter ; the Christian affirmation 
that God is love not only arises out of, but stands 
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or falls with the facts out of which the Christian 
experience springs, and out of that Christian experi- 
ence which itself becomes part of the facts, which 
are the subject of Christian witness and the content 
of the message declared as ‘ the teaching of Christ.’ 
Love, which has its origin in God and not in man, 
is only known for what it ‘ may be, hath been indeed 
and is,’ in the creative personality of Jesus and His 
life-giving work on behalf of and within the spirit 
of man. The knowledge of God is given in the 
experience, apart from which it disappears. Thus 
we see that the emphasis rests not upon the philo- 
sophic, but upon the historical element in Christian- 
ity. ‘That which was from the beginning, that 
which we have heard, that which we have seen with 
our eyes, that which we beheld, and our hands 
handled . . . declare we unto you.’ Every effort 
is made to make it clear that the content of the 
message is sensible, concrete reality. ‘We,’ he 
writes, associating himself with those who have the 
same credentials as himself, the same competence 
as witness of the facts indicated—‘ we declare,’ 
not now, but generally, in that ministry of the Word 
which embraces all our relations with you, our 
“ children ’—‘ we declare what we’ ourselves ‘ have 
heard.’ But then you who receive the message 
heard too. Well, then, let us be more precise. ‘ We 
declare what we have seen with our eyes.’ 
If it be objected that men’s eyes often deceive 
them, let it be made plain that what we report are 
facts that were constantly and steadily before us 
like the familiar things of daily experience—‘ what 
we have beheld, that we declare.’ And if this is 
still not enough, let us bring in that other sense, 
which is usually taken for an irrefragable pledge of 
the reality of sensible impressions—‘ What our 
hands have handled.’ 

So much for the assurance that the message con- 
cerned what had actually taken place. But it was 
not the mere attestation of facts, the meaning and 
relations of which might still remain wholly un- 
intelligible, and of which, at any rate, those to 
whom the witness was given were left to make what 
they could, to discover the value, the coherence, 
the application to themselves. It was a genuine 
message. It concerned the Word of Life ; the Life, 
the Eternal Life which was with the Father, which 
in the facts forming the content of the message 
was manifested to man; and the effect of which 
was to bring into fellowship with the Father and 
with His Son Jesus Christ, those who- heard, be- 
lieved, and knew its redeeming, renewing and 
reconciling power. 

In this opening statement of the First Epistle, the 
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writer so far reveals his identity as to enable us to 
place him among those who forty years before the 
Fall of Jerusalem were what St. Luke calls ‘ eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word,’ and were thus 
able to connect the Christian community with its 
origins. They carried it back to that beginning 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ which comprised 
all that Jesus ‘began both to do and to teach 
until the day in which he was received up,’ 
focused in the Resurrection, and _ expressly 
linked with the ensuing life and history of 
His society by none other than the risen Lord 
Himself in the commandment given by Him to the 
Apostles whom He had chosen. Whether the 
Presbyter were himself an Apostle there is nothing 
to show, but that he possessed what appears to 
have been regarded as the essential qualification for 
this office, namely, membership of the company of 
the original disciples, seems to be beyond doubt on 
any hypothesis of the authorship of these letters 
other than that they put forward a claim which they 
have no right to make. The claim is, of course, 
precisely that which is made in the Fourth Gospel 
for ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ who certainly 
appears as one of the Twelve, and who by a pro- 
cess of exhaustion, the conclusion of which ‘it is 
difficult to evade, may be identified with John the 
Son of Zebedee. ‘ This is the disciple which beareth 
witness of these things, and wrote these things ; 
and we know that his witness is true’ (Jn 21%; cf. 
3 Jn”). 

The identification of the Presbyter with ‘the 
disciple’ of the Fourth Gospel does not foreclose 
the question of the authorship of that Gospel. It 
does not even demand that the Gospel, in the form 
in which we have it, was in existence at the time 
when the Letters were written. Neither is there 
any direct reference to the Gospel, nor is there any 
citation from it. On the contrary, there is just that 
subtle difference in expression which we should 
naturally expect from a mind which was not con- 
sclously seeking formal consistency between state- 
ments made at different times, the fundamental 
thought of which was essentially the same. In the 
Gospel, for example, it is the Word become Flesh 
which is the subject of witness ; in the First Epistle 
it is ‘that which we have seen concerning the 
Word.’ But what does appear from a comparison 
of the Gospel with the Letters is that the former 
incorporates not merely the facts of the evangelical 
narrative as testified by the Beloved Disciple, but 
the very forms in which through his teaching, not 
only oral but written, he unfolded their significance. 
‘ This is he who wrote these things,’ is the attestation 
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included in John 21. We are thus abundantly 
justified in regarding the Fourth Gospel as amplify- 
ing and expanding the witness, which the Presbyter 
impresses upon his readers as the claim which he 
can rightly make upon the dutiful attention of the 
Church. His credentials were those not of official 
authority but of irrefutable and faithful testimony. 
‘This is he that bare record, and we know that his 
record is true.’ 

The importance of this witness lies in the fact 
that the historical Jesus is vital to Christianity. 
The whole edifice collapses if it is denied that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. His relation to 
the society which bears His name is not that of the 
teacher who, having communicated certain ideas 
about God believed to be true—that He is Love, 
Light, Life, or even more concretely that He is the 
Father—has no vital, permanent, and necessary 
connexion with the community to the formation 
of which He gave the impulse. The message—what 
Paul would have called his gospel—was the com- 
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munication of the means whereby believers might 
have the Father, might be begotten of Him, through 
fellowship with the Son who was manifested to 
take away our sins, and whose blood cleanses from 
all sin. The Presbyter is not concerned to argue 
the truth of the message ; that is not his object. 
He assumes that its contents will not be disputed. 
He appeals to what his readers know, to the experi- 
ence which the acceptance of the message produced, 
to the witness’of the Spirit, to the conquest of sin, 
to the new life of the children of God, and to the 
likeness of Christ reproduced in those whose fellow- 
ship is with the Father and the Son. The great 
Christian ideas are relative to the primary Christian 
gospel. ‘ Herein was the love of God manifested 
in us, that God hath sent His only begotten Son 
into the world, that we might live through Him.’ 
In Jesus Christ Divine Love is expressed, communi- 
cated, and experienced. 

There is, therefore, no ‘ was’ or ‘ was not’ about 
the Life, Death, and Resurrection of Jesus, It is. 


Riterature. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


Ir is characteristic of the modern approach to the 
Old Testament that scholars no longer consider it 
as an isolated phenomenon. It is generally re- 
cognized that it is one item in a great body of 
literature, and that the life and thought of Israel 
can be appreciated only when seen as a single 
element in the general ensemble of the ancient 
East. The result has been, not merely a better 
understanding of Hebrew Scripture, but a greatly 
enhanced appreciation of its value; and anything 
which helps us to a clearer picture of the world in 
which it was produced, deserves a warm welcome. 
Two contributions to this type of study come to 
us from America. In the first, The Assyrian and 
Hebrew Hymns of Praise (Milford; 15s. net), 
Professor Charles Gordon Cumming, of Bangor, 
discusses one type of religious poetry as it appears 
in Mesopotamia and in Israel. Most of us tend to 
apply the word ‘hymn’ to any poem which may 
be used in worship, but, strictly speaking, it should 
be confined to songs of praise, and the studies in 
the present volume are concerned only with that 
particular kind of poem. The author emphasizes 


the limitation by prefixing a short chapter on 
Hebrew Psalms which are not ‘ hymns.’ 

The last decade has seen a complete change in 
the technical discussion of the Psalter. The newer 
criticism is primarily due to Gunkel, but he has 
been ably followed by almost every scholar of 
repute who has dealt with the subject. Dr. 
Cumming’s first chapter will give readers a rough 
outline of the modern approach, which is based on 
a new classification of the Psalms according to 
their actual place in worship, and on a scientific 
study of the form used for each type. 

It has long been recognized that Hebrew religious 
poetry can be paralleled in striking fashion from 
the sacred literature of Egypt and of Mesopotamia. 
But Dr. Cumming has done the English-speaking 
world good service in demonstrating to us the 
similarity between the Mesopotamian ‘ hymns’ and 
those of Israel. First he describes the Hebrew 
type, then the Mesopotamian, and, finally, compares 
the two. The heart of the book is to be found in 
the first chapter of this third section—‘ The literary 
form of the Assyrian and the Hebrew Hymns.’ 
The parallels in thought which he notes in later 
chapters are not confined to ‘ hymns,’ but may be 
found in all the sacred literature of the two peoples. 
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The work is enriched with copious extracts— 
indeed, the latter part of the book is nearly all 
quotation—and a Bibliography which includes 
references to all the Akkadian hymns yet pub- 
lished. The book is well produced (though with 
a few curious infelicities in printing), but the price 
seems excessive for a volume of this size which 
contains no foreign type, whether Hebrew or 
Akkadian. 

The second book which we have to note as 
illustrating the background of the Old Testament is 
much larger and covers a far wider field. In 1902 
Professor G. A. Barton published his ‘Sketch of 
Semitic Origins,’ a work whose combined learning 
_ and originality, courage and scholarship, stimulated 
many readers whom it did not convince. Thirty 
years more of patient study, of scientific research, 
and of balancing judgment, have given us this new 
volume—Semitic and Hamitic Origins (Milford ; 
17s. net). The area surveyed has expanded, and 
the enormous progress made by archeology has 
supplied a mass of material which was not available 
in the early years of the century. Some of the old 
conclusions have been discarded, some have been 
modified, some have been reinforced, and the 
result is one of the most valuable books we have 
yet had on this subject. 

The book falls into two parts, of which the former 
(pp. 1-119) deals with racial and social problems, 
while the latter discusses the origin of Semitic and 
Hamitic religions. Anthropology, archeology, and 
philology (there are two illuminating philological 
charts at the end of the book) are made to contribute 
to the general treatment. Both Hamites and 
Semites are traced back to Northern Africa, but 
the two separated at an early period, and it is still 
true to say that the Semitic peoples originated in 
Arabia, since it was there that they developed their 
distinguishing characteristics. Thence, too, they 
spread northwards into the Fertile Crescent and 
south-eastwards into Abyssinia. In Asia they 
met and combined with other races, especially with 
a race of Central Asiatic origin, and, in southern 
Mesopotamia, with the Sumerians. Asia Minor 
presented a curious mixture of peoples, including a 
Mongoloid and several Indo-European strains, and 
in the north of the Fertile Crescent these mingled 
also with Semites. The social basis of the various 
groups is then discussed, with special attention to 
the forms of marriage prevalent, and it is interesting 
to observe that Dr. Barton gives good reasons for 
rejecting the view that the Semites were totemistic. 
He finds, for instance, that, while totemism is 
common in Egypt, it is never found in those nomes 
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whose religion shows them to have been formed 
originally by Semitic settlement. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to the 
religious origins of the races concerned. Here we 
note the familiar progress from Animism to Poly- 
theism, though we may wish that more stress had 
been laid on that intermediate stage of Poly 
demonism which finds its best expression among 
Semitic peoples. Dr. Barton might have made a 
good deal more use of the fact that a number of 
terms, in some parts of the Semitic world applied 
to animistic types of spirit, have become elsewhere 
‘high gods’—‘El’ is a good illustration. But 
this is a small matter compared with the compre- 
hensive and valuable survey of the whole field 
and the concise account of the chief deities wor- 
shipped. We note, for instance, that good use has 
been made of as much of the Ras Shamra material 
as was available when the book went to press. In 
some areas, as in southern Arabia, the problem of 
religious origins is comparatively simple. In others, 
particularly in Egypt and Babylonia, the inter- 
mingling of race-strains has produced a religious 
tangle which can be straightened out only with 
great difficulty. Readers will feel that Professor 
Barton’s attempts to solve these problems are, on 
the whole, the most successful yet made. 

It is in the last chapter that we realize the true 
purpose of the book. Here it is Yahweh who is 
discussed, and all that has gone before is seen as a 
preparation and a background for this theme. It is 
a little surprising to find that Dr. Barton, whose 
knowledge in all other parts of the field seems 
encyclopedic, makes no reference to G. R. Driver’s 
exhaustive discussions of the Mesopotamian evidence 
for the name Yahweh. There is a further weakness 
in the contention that the name cannot have 
originated in a verb meaning ‘to be,’ since in 
Hebrew its middle radical is W, not Y, and the form 
should be YHYH, not YHWH. But, by hypo- 
thesis, the original Hebrew belonged to an Aramezan, 
not to a Canaanite or other Hebrew-speaking, stock, 
and in all forms of Aramaic the second radical of 
the verb stem is W, not Y. In other words, the 
Tetragrammaton may easily—almost inevitably— 
be derived from a verb ‘to be,’ if the original wor- 
shippers of Yahweh were Aramzans, and if the 
word is to be derived from a verb at all. In other 
respects Professor Barton’s views on this item in his 
subject are those which are now most generally 
accepted—Yahweh was a Kenite deity, introduced 
by Moses to certain Israelite clans as their Re- 
deemer, and adopted as their national God. 

The book concludes with a brief outline of the 
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religious history of Israel, which is practically a 
summary of the author’s ‘ Religion of Israel,’ first 
published in 1918. The book as a whole must stand 
out as a notable contribution to the study of the 
Old Testament ; it is not too much to say that we 
have here the crowning literary achievement of a 
great scholar’s life. 


CIVITAS DEI. 


The present distracted and uncertain state of the 
world ; the dubious prospects of the survival of 
Western civilization ; the diagnosis of the trouble, 
and the suggestion of remedies—these topics have 
engaged the pens of numerous writers in recent 
months. Among all such literary efforts one at 
least deserves to be more than ephemeral ; of only 
one do we feel any confidence in prophesying for 
it increase of attention and esteem as time passes. 
That one is Civitas Dei, by Mr. Lionel Curtis 
(Macmillan ; ros. 6d. net). It is one of those really 
great books which have the effect that Chapman’s 
Homer had on Keats, and make one feel that he has 
been raised to a new summit affording new vistas ; 
while the reviewer may well feel that it is most 
becoming to keep silence. Yet it is surely fitting 
that we should give our readers some idea of what 
the book is. Well, a sentence on the inside of the 
jacket is perfectly satisfactory in saying ‘ this book 
is an attempt to discover a guiding principle in 
public affairs.’ Mr. Curtis’s method is historical. 
He gives a succinct but most illuminating account 
of political developments since the first primitive 
communities became recognizably organized as 
States. In that development, he points out, the 
invention of writing was of fundamental importance. 
In more than one sense there could be no human 
history without writing. He traces political theory 
and institutions to the age when Jewish, Greek, and 
Roman elements interacted at the opening of the 
Christian era. Then appeared Jesus, who stood 
sharply opposed to the prevalent Jewish conception 
of the Kingdom of God, and proclaimed universal 
Love as man’s duty and pledge of prosperity and 
security. His premature death prevented His 
disciples fully understanding Him, but fortunately 
some memory of His essential teaching was pre- 
served. Unfortunately, Christianity became or- 
ganized in a Church of such a kind as was the very 
antithesis of what Jesus meant it to be. But it is 
on the principles taught and exemplified by Jesus 
that any sure hope for the welfare and security, 
nay, the very existence, of what we mean by Society 
must rest. 
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Such in barest outline is Mr. Curtis’s thesis. It 
is very nobly expressed, and very convincingly 
expounded and enforced. 

No doubt there are points on which difference of 
opinion will be aroused. The historical judgments 
here and there may be a little facile or even 
fallacious. Certainly some will be a little shocked 
at the theology. But for its noble insistence on the 
applicability of the Sermon on the Mount to inter- 
national affairs, and-on the duty of each to all, and 
of all to each, we welcome it as one of the most 
truly Christian books which our time has produced. 


THE ANCIENT CHURCH AND SOCIETY. 


With his wonted clarity and cogency Professor 
Shirley Jackson Case of Chicago writes on The 
Social Triumph of the Ancient Church (Allen & 
Unwin; 6s. net). According to the ‘jacket,’ it is 
‘an admirable and most interesting outline for the 
intelligent layman.’ We quite agree; only we 
should add that it is a book for all, and especially, 
perhaps, ministers, who are perplexed in the present 
world-situation, and as to the part that may be 
played by the Church in the present distress. The 
author begins by showing to what an extent in the 
ancient world the view prevailed that ‘human 
welfare was the business of the Deity,’ and yet how 
far, despite that, progress had been made with the 
thought that men might help one another. The 
pre-Christian philanthropies of the Roman Empire, 
for example, were very remarkable. Christianity, 
with philanthropy at its very heart, of course, 
soon became an easy first. Yet to attain supremacy 
in the ancient world, the Church was led to con- 
siderable modification of its primitive attitudes to 
various social phenomena. Wealth, social prestige, 
and the field of politics gradually became regarded 
no more as things simply to be ignored or even 
deprecated, but as things to be taken account of, and 
Christianized. The dangers were as great as they 
are obvious; and no one will maintain that the 
Christianization was complete ; yet the task had to 
be attempted as soon as it was realized that the 
Lord was not to return within any measurable 
time. , All this is set forth in most interesting manner 
with the sure touch of an authority upon the 
period. Finally, the author raises the question as 
to the present situation, and what light, if any, 
the study of the achievement of the ancient Church 
may cast upon it. He is guardedly optimistic. 
He warns against two things. First, against a too 
facile confidence in some easy way out, suggested 
by a few texts such as ‘turning the other cheek.’ 
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Our world after all is not the Roman Empire ; our 
world was not within the sight of the leaders of the 
Early Church. Our problem is far vaster and more 
complicated. Second, we must not on that account 
think that the story of the early conquest has 
nothing at all to teach us. What it teaches is that 
the old world was won first by trying to understand 
and do justice to it. Our task is difficult, so was 
that in early days. It took long for that victory 
to be won; ours may take long too. Ministers 
must not be afraid of the petulant cry ‘let the 
Church mind her own business’ and keep off social, 
industrial, or international problems. Let the 
Church speak her mind as she has it at the time, and 
in course of time she may come to have clear 
guidance. If society is to be Christianized, Chris- 
tianity must become socialized. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


The Rev. Alexander B. Macdonald, B.D., Ph.D., 
minister at Dron, in Perthshire, on the advice of 
Dr. Vernon Bartlet, has published his thesis for 
the Ph.D. degree under the title Christian Worship 
in the Primitive Church (T. & T. Clark ; 7s. 6d. net). 
It fills a gap in our literature on the subject, 
and fills it very admirably. Dr. Macdonald has 
attempted a new angle of approach in relating the 
worship of the first Christians to their spiritual 
experience. He gives a careful estimate of all the 
somewhat meagre evidence available, and shows 
how and why in worship charismatic spontaneity 
gradually gave place to standardization and regula- 
tion. Very valuable, it seems to us, is his emphasis 
on the freedom of primitive worship; and his 
argument here will be appreciated specially by 
those who dread the growing tendency towards 
liturgical worship among communions whose tradi- 
tion since the Reformation has been freedom. 
On the very difficult problem of the Lord’s 
Supper in the New Testament, Dr. Macdonald’s 
- views will not probably command complete agree- 
ment; but his book will at least have the merit 
of revealing that a problem really exists. His 
own view is that the words ‘ This do in remembrance 
of me’ were not spoken at the Last Supper. In 
consequence, the ‘ Breaking of Bread’ in pre- 
Pauline days was not definitely associated with 
the Lord’s Death, but was a joyous meal. This 
conception was gradually mastered by the very 
different Pauline view. Very incisive and valuable 
is Dr. Macdonald’s criticism of the notion that 
Paul owed much or, indeed, anything to the 
Mystery-religions. Altogether this is a sober 
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and scholarly work for which we bespeak wide 
attention. 


MUSIC AND RELIGION. 


The connexion of music and religion is so ancient 
and universal that no apology is needed for the 
production of a book which details the history of 
that association and discusses its meaning and 
scope. 

Mr. Brian Wibberley, Mus.Bac., has written such 
a volume—Music and Religion (Epworth Press ; 
ros. 6d. net)—divided into two parts: Historical 
and Philosophical. Both parts are encyclopedic. 
Part I. begins with the place of music in primitive 
and savage religions, and includes ancient tribal 
music and the music of the old polytheistic religions 
of Egypt, China, India, Greece, and Rome. He 
omits in this category any account of the music 
of the Sumerians and Babylonians, contenting 
himself with a five-line reference to Jubal in the 
chapter on the music of the Hebrews. The latter 
is treated naturally with some fulness, but the 
music of the Muhammadan is only allocated two 
pages and with rather an inadequate reference 
to the Adan, The value of these early chapters 
would have been greatly increased had the pub- 
lishers found room for a few examples of ancient 
religious melodies. 

The author then tackles at much greater length 
the music of the Christian religion, dividing his 
subject into three eras which he calls Ancient, 
Medizval, and Modern. He emphasizes that the 
Reformation was the turning-point in the history 
of Christian hymnody which then became con- 
gregational. Hitherto the music of the Church 
was almost exclusively the preserve of the clergy. 
This, of course, might be said of every detail of 
the church service, as is inevitable in any system 
of priesthood. 

In the chapter on the music of modern English- 
speaking churches Mr. Wibberley discusses various 
hymnologies. He lays greatest stress on the 
Methodist collections. This perhaps is fair, for 
Wesleyan Methodism sang itself into being. 

A chapter is then devoted to specialized forms 
of sacred music: the Carol, the Motet, the Cantata, 
the Oratorio, etc. The encyclopedic character of 
the volume is especially marked in this concluding 
section of the historical survey. 

Division II. is critical and philosophical, and the 
attempt is made to analyse the essential elements 
in religious music and assess their significance. 
Many shrewd things are said in the matter of 
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church choirs and organs. ‘ The organist’s function,’ 
says Mr. Wibberley, ‘is truly “ priestly”: to him 
are given the keys to open and to shut.’ ‘ The 
organ is an adornment and not a necessity in 
Church worship.’ ‘ Organ solo music should be a 
chastened offering—an invitation and inspiration 
to worship.’ ‘The Anthem is a musical com- 
mentary on a chosen sacred text.’ ‘To sing a 
great hymn in a great way is an act that people 
should intelligently and assiduously cultivate.’ 
Those and other bon mots are under a sub-section 
titled Desiderata. We entirely agree with Mr. 
Wibberley, but cannot help wishing that when he 
refers to the church organ as ‘ the king of instru- 
ments’ he would frame the phrase in inverted 
commas. 


We have received Life and Soul: Outlines of a 
Future Theoretical Physiology and of a Critical 
Philosophy, by Mr. Max Loewenthal (Allen & 
Unwin; 8s. 6d. net). It is well written and 
illustrated with diagrams chiefly of the brain and 
nervous system. Some of the conclusions are 
comforting to Christian faith: the criticism of 
the mechanistic view of man, or of Huxleian 
‘epiphenomenalism,’ seems to us convincing ; 
and we are glad to be assured by so exact and 
learned a scientist that, on the question of im- 
mortality, ‘science is as incompetent to deal 
with this subject and to affirm or deny as is phil- 
osophy or ordinary common sense. So much is 
sure, that there is nothing in the whole of science 
to blast the hopes of those who yearn for a con- 
tinuance of conscious existence.’ Yet the book 
on the whole, we fear, will be profitably perused only 
by the rather limited number who have considerable 
knowledge of physiology, recent physics, the 
problem of the mind’s relation to body and the 
main philosophical systems. 


Mr. J. E. Turner, M.A., Ph.D., of Liverpool, has 
rapidly established a distinctive position for himself 
as one of our ablest philosophical writers, and he 
promises to be one of our most voluminous. He 
has produced within a remarkably short period 
some half-dozen important works. His latest 
is Essentials in the Development of Religion (Allen 
& Unwin; 12s. 6d. net). If to some considerable 
extent it owes something to his former works and 
specially to ‘ Personality and Reality,’ nevertheless 
the reader who is unacquainted with them will be 
‘at no great disadvantage. If anything, it is perhaps 
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even more lucid in style than its predecessors. It — 
cannot fairly be called a philosophy of religion, but 
it goes far toward being so. It supplies what we 
now see to be the worst defect of the fine work 
of the late Professor Galloway, in emphasizing the 
value of psychological investigation. At the samie 
time it points out the unsatisfactory nature of the 
result if psychological discussions on religious 
phenomena tend to divert attention from what 
after all must constitute the fundamental bases of 
religion. Dr. Turner’s study is therefore ‘ philos- 
ophical and psychological,’ and the order of the 
two epithets is significant. It strikes us as a very 
competent and suggestive treatment. 


The ‘Swarthmore Lecture’ is an annual event, 
delivered by different persons on the eve of the 
Friends’ Yearly Meeting. It is intended as an 
exposition of the standpoint of the Society of 
Friends on public questions, particularly in the 
light of religion. The latest was delivered this 
year by Professor George B. Jeffery, F.R.S., Astor 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
London, and is entitled Christ, Yesterday and 
To-Day (Allen & Unwin; cloth 2s. 6d. net, paper 
1s. 9d. net). The book has that air of sweet reason- 
ableness which seems to be the special character- 
istic of the Quaker spirit. It is pleasant to read, 
friendly, restrained, very appealing. And, if there 
is no definite contribution to our theological think- 
ing, it is at least very interesting to hear a Professor 
of Mathematics say what he believes. ‘ My Faith’ 
is the title of the last chapter, and among his closing 
words is a sentence that sums up his choice book : 
‘ Be these things as they may, I believe that Jesus 
lives and that he is the Christ.’ 


The ‘Angus Heresy Case,’ which brought an 
able and distinguished Professor before the New 
South Wales Assembly, is the occasion of a volume 
in which the heretic states his position and defends 
his teaching. The title is Truth and Tradition, 
a Plea for Practical and Vital Religion and for 
a Reinterpretation of Ancient Theologies, by the 
Rev. Professor S. Angus, M.A., D.D., D.Litt., Ph.D. 
(Australian Book Company, London ; 4s. 6d. net). 
The book contains, in an expanded form, the sub- 
stance of the speech Dr. Angus made in reply to 
the heresy charge. It traverses the whole ground 
of the traditional Christian creed, and many people 
who have been interested in the case will probably 
be surprised by the radical character of the views 
here expressed. Professor Angus’s creed is an 
emphatically Modernist one, and, as an expression 
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of this standpoint, his book will receive respectful 
consideration. 


A book of apologetic that is directed to the plain 
man is Christianity and Modern Life: Through 
Nature to God and Christ, by the Rev. G. Ferries, 
D.D. (James Clarke ; 6s. net). Dr. Ferries thinks 
that much is to be found in Nature to confirm 
the Christian faith, and illustrate it. We cannot 
conscientiously say that the argument impresses 
us deeply as apologetic. But Dr. Ferries has read 
widely, and uses his reading to good purpose, 
providing many apt illustrations of spiritual realities. 
And there is a downright sincerity in his book that 
will please his readers. 


The Book of the Throne, by Mr. G. W. West 
(Marshall, Morgan & Scott; 2s. 6d. net), is a 
detailed exposition of the Apocalypse. The 
writer is one of those people whose minds are never 
troubled by doubts or perplexities. He insists 
that the Book of Revelation must either be accepted 
as verbally inspired or wholly rejected as an im- 
posture. ‘No one has ever yet discovered a middle 
ground here. To apply to this book the dictum, 
so profanely made and so glibly repeated, that the 
Bible is not the Word of God, but contains the 
Word of God, would be, in this case at any rate, 
to make God a liar, and to forfeit one’s part in the 
Book (tree) of life and in the holy city.’ One can 
only ponder with amazement the spirit which can 
so cheerfully assign fellow-Christians to perdition. 
Following upon this insistence on verbal inspiration 
the writer proceeds to make free with the words of 
the book. The four-and-twenty elders are mystical, 
the riders are partly persons and partly personi- 
fications, the dragon is Herod, the flood that helped 
the woman is ‘ political forces.’ One fails to see 
what is the use of a doctrine of verbal inspiration 
which permits such liberties to be taken with the 
Divine words. 


Jesus as the Women knew Him, by Mr. H. G. 
Tunnicliff (Nicholson & Watson; 6s. net), is a 
book that many will read with interest and profit. 
It is always a daring venture to retell the gospel 
story, putting the narrative into the lips of this 
one and that one who had some part in the events 
that happened. Such dramatic reconstructions 
have often grievously offended against Christian 
good taste and feeling. Mr. Tunnicliff, however, 
has been wonderfully successful in his attempt. 
It is a record of what might be called personal 
testimonies by fourteen women who in various ways 
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came into contact with Jesus. Much the longest 
narrative is put into the lips of Mary His mother. 
Some of the others, such as the Woman of Samaria 
and the wife of Pontius Pilate, are quite brief. The 
text of the Gospels is closely followed, and the 
imaginative details which are brought in to fill the 
picture are given with commendable restraint. It 
is a book that will make the gospel story live afresh 
and touch chords in many hearts. It is commended 
in an interesting foreword by Dr. Maude Royden. 


A very thoughtful and extremely able book 
comes to us from the Rey. A. T. Cadoux, D.D.— 
A New Orthodoxy of Jesus and Personality (Nicholson 
& Watson; 5s. net). It is probably the best book 
Dr. Cadoux has written. At the outset one gets 
an impression of vagueness. We wander about, 
certainly in very high regions but in somewhat thin 
air. But this impression fades as we go on. We 
are conscious of listening to one who is thinking his 
way through the big questions of faith, and at 
various points we find real help coming to us on 
matters that are perplexing enough. Two examples 
are his argument for the historical trustworthiness 
of the gospel picture of Jesus, and his discussion of 
the difficulty raised for faith by evil and suffering. 
The book is not orthodox in the accepted sense. 
But it is positive and in the best sense edifying. 
No one who can say of Jesus that ‘ He is, not only 
entirely divine, but the consummate concentration 
of the divine, unique throughout the whole range 
of being’ should think of himself as a heretic. The 
main positions of the book are that the reality of 
God is implied in all our activity, and especially in 
our moral activity, and that this faith is reinforced 
by the goodness of Jesus, which also gives content 
to our faith in God. We are impressed by the 
thinking in this book as well as by the earnest and 
sincere spirit of the writer. 


The Guild of Health, a body formed some twenty- 
five years ago to help the churches to understand 
and practise the principles of spiritual healing on 
the basis of the Christian faith, recently held a round 
table conference on the subject. Many different 
points of view were represented at the table, and 
two members of the conference were nominated 
to put into printed form the conclusions that were 
more or less unanimously reached. The result is 
Spiritual Healing : A Critical Appreciation, by the 
Rev. Malcolm Spencer, M.A., and the Rev. H.-W. 
Workman, M.A. (S.C.M.; 2s. 6d. net). There are 
two appendices: ‘A Psychologist’s Comment,’ by 
the Rev. F. E. England, and ‘ A Doctor’s Comment,’ 
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by Dr. J. Burnett Rae. The main point of the 
book is that spiritual healing is the renewal of the 
whole personality, but many aspects of the subject 
are dealt with,such as the relation of spiritual healing 
to mental treatment, and its relations to the sub- 
conscious. The whole treatment is sane, Christian, 
and experimental, and the book ought to be read 
and seriously considered by Christian people. We 
like very much the ‘ Psychologist’s Comment,’ in 
which the writer says that ‘the movement of the 
Spirit of God is at work in the garden, in the 
operating theatre, and in the psychologist’s con- 
sulting room,’ meaning that spiritual healing is 
continuous with all other forms of healing. 


ep. 
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The Student Christian Movement Press are pub- 
lishing well-known works in a series called ‘ Religion 
and Life Books’ at the price of 1s. net. This is an 
excellent venture, and we wish it every success. 
The series up to date includes The Religion of Jesus, 
by Toyohiko Kagawa ; Moral Adventure, by Canon 
B.-H. Streeter, D.D.; A Gentleman in Prison : The 
Story of Tokichi Ishii, translated by Miss Caroline 
Macdonald; Christ’s Revelation of God, by the 
Archbishop of York; and The Assurance of Im- 
mortality, by the Rev. H. E. Fosdick, D.D. There 
also appears in the Series Child Psychology and 
Religious Education, by the Rev. Dorothy F. Wilson, 
to which attention was drawn last month. 


The Heretics of the CBurcB and Recurring Heresies. 


Montanus. 


By THE REVEREND JoHN S. WHALE, M.A., Tur PRESIDENT, CHESHUNT COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


To édeewdy avOpwrdpiov Movravés. 
(Epiph. Panarion, 48. 11.) 
“One of the holiest men of the second century.’ 
JoHN WESLEY. 


Mark Pattison said of satire that to be real it must 
exaggerate, but that it is always an exaggeration 
of known and recognized facts. Satire never 
creates the sentiment to which it appeals. 

Many classic heresies in Christian history are 
patient of a like interpretation. Appealing to 
truth held in common by all the faithful they place 
disproportionate emphasis on a part, and so distort 
the whole; heresy is exaggeration rather than 
innovation. The menace of Marcion, ipso Paulo 
paulinior, lay in his exaggerated Paulinism ; the 
confident moralism of Pelagius threatened the 
very genius of Christianity as the religion of re- 
demption; and Arianism itself is mainly the 
illegitimate reductio ad absurdum of the legitimate 
subordinationism of Origen and the East. 

Indeed, such distortions repeatedly take their 
rise as reactions against dreaded error. Marcion 
feared the threatened eclipse of Paulinism ; Arianism 
dreaded Sabellianism and the pantheism which 
expresses its implicit logic ; Pelagius rightly feared 
the loss to the faith of the Hebraic emphasis on the 
will and on moral realities. 

I. The Sect Type.—Montanism, or, more accur- 
ately, ‘the heresy of the Phrygians,’ who ‘ crawled 
over Asia and Phrygia like venomous reptiles 


boasting of the Paraclete Montanus and of the 
women in his train, Prisca and Maximilla, inasmuch 
as they had been his prophetesses,’1 provides an 
early and dramatic example of just such an ex- 
aggerated reaction. Its historical importance may 
easily be over-estimated (Gnosticism constituted a 
far more dangerous crisis in the Early Church), 
and, as Labriolle? complains, it has been over- 
dramatized by many historians ; yet this is natural 
enough, and for two related reasons. 

First of all Montanism is the classic example of 
the sect-type destined to reappear constantly in 
the history of the Church from that day to this. 
From 1 Corinthians onwards emphasis on the 
charismatic gifts, though a sign of life and power, 
opens the door with notorious ease to an unbalanced 
subjectivity ; and Montanism is rightly regarded 
as the prototype of those many religious revivals 
which have become separatist movements thanks, 
to their disapproval of the Church as established, 
and their restless sense of the contrast between 
empirical and ideal Christianity. 

Starting with the promises and apocalyptic 
visions of Scripture, nourished on the great word 


1Eus., H.E. v. 14-16. 

2 Les Sources de V'histoire du Montanisme (1913), a 
collection and translation of all the passages in early 
writers which refer to the movement. 

La Crise Montaniste (1913), the fullest and most 
authoritative work on the subject. 
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in Joel 2, and dreaming of the lost Pentecostal 
springtime of the Church, visionary imaginations 
in all ages have gone the way of Montanists with 
their extravagant belief in the presence and activity 
of the Spirit, to whose action they have abandoned 
themselves in complete passivity like the violin 
vibrating under the bow, so emphasizing the con- 
tinuance of prophecy with its spasmodic ecstasies, 
glossolalia, and kindred manifestations. We re- 
member Gibbon’s dry remark about the whirling 
dervishes of the East who ‘ mistook the giddiness 
of the head for the illumination of the spirit,’ and 
note that the phenomenon there caricatured recurs 
constantly in spite of divergences of race, environ- 
ment, and culture: ‘ Le phénoméne phrygien a eu, 
a travers histoire, de fréquentes récidives, qui se 
sont déroulées elles-mémes selon un cours presque 
typique. . . . Le Montanisme a revécu dans tous 
les mouvements religieux dont les promoteurs, 
s’inspirant de révélations privées et d’un commerce 
immédiat avec !’H6te divin, ont concu l’ambition de 
tonifier les Ames et de régénérer le Christianisme.’ } 

Thus Montanism is the classic type of Schwarmeret, 
the first term in that long series made up of 
Novatians, Donatists, Cathari, Priscillianists, the 
followers of Joachim of Fiore, Fraticelli, Homines 
Intelligentiz, Flagellants, Anabaptists, Vaudois, 
Quakers, Quietists, Herrnhuters, Swedenborgians, 
Mormons, Irvingites, Seventh Day Adventists, 
and other modern revivalists. From Montanus to 
James Nayler, from Muggleton to Evan Roberts, 
the list could be extended almost indefinitely. 
That this sect-type has always criticised, irritated, 
and menaced the official Church is understandable 
enough. Chronologically considered, the head and 
front of the offence is Montanism. 

In the second place, Montanism is of abiding 
interest because the issues.which it represents are 
not dead. They are still with a modern Church 
required to take account of, say, a Group Movement 
with its ‘absolute’ standards and its confident 
appeal to the direct guidance of the individual and 
the group by the Holy Spirit. Again, the ministry 
of women, so far from being a dead issue, is likely 
to become a very live one in the present century. 
And again, with many movements for reunion 
abroad among the divided churches of Protest- 
antism, the history of the sect-type provides an 
eloquent comment on the fact that men do not 
necessarily become separatists out of obstinacy or 
caprice, but because conscience and high principle 
compel them ; and that until modern Protestantism 
has worked out anew its theology of the Church 

1 Labriolle, op. cit. 
32 
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(as it shows signs of beginning to do), and rediscover s 
in its own way the classic Protestant high church - 
manship of Calvin, Owen, Chalmers, and Dale (to 
name only these), it has no convincing answer to 
earnest, if fanatic, spirits who stand for ‘ reforma- 
tion without tarrying for anie.’ Cromwell was 
not greatly distressed at the sects of his time, 
Ranters, Diggers, Quakers, and the like,? for ‘ he 
saw that the confusion of sects was a sign of life’ ; 
and for a living Church men will pay the price even 
of sectarianism. 

The long story of the successive ecclestole of 
history may well make men ask whether separatism 
is not nearly always too big a price to pay. ‘The 
effect on themselves was what usually follows in 
such circumstances,’ says Harnack.* ‘ After their 
separation from the Church they became narrower 
and pettier in their conception of Christianity. 
Their asceticism degenerated into legalism, their 
claim to a monopoly of pure Christianity made 
them arrogant.’ This easy generalization comes 
naturally from a German with little sympathy for 
the sects; his contemporary, Troeltsch, would 
hardly have endorsed it; but the evolution of 
Montanism has been repeated too often since the 
second century for modern revival movements and 
groups to disregard it as easily. For more than 
two hundred years Muggletonians have sung : 


I do believe in God alone, 
Likewise in Reeve and Muggleton, 
This is the Muggletonians’ faith, 
This is the God which we believe ; 


None salvation-knowledge hath 

But those of Muggleton and Reeve. 
Christ is the Muggletonians’ King 
With whom eternally they'll sing. 


According to Mr. Lytton Strachey,® one would be 
sorry if the time ever came when there were no 
more Muggletonians. But their tragedy, like that 
of the Montanists, is that they were such an uncon- 
scionable time a-dying after they had ceased really 
to live. Virtually dead in the fifth century, 
Montanism lingered on at Pepuza till John of 
Damascus’ day ® and later. Ramsay believes that 


2 Weingarten, Die Revolutionskirchen Englands, 
chs. 3-5; Rufus Jones, Spivitual Reformers of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

3G.N. Clark, The Seventeenth Century. 

* Art. ‘ Montanism,’ in £.Br.4. 

5 Portraits in Miniature, 18. 

‘ His De Haeresibus, ch. 49, speaks of the Pepuziani 
who glorified Pepuza, which lay between Galatia and 
Cappadocia, and believed it to be Jerusalem. 
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they ceased to be only with the coming of the Turks. 
So tenacious of life can moribund religious en- 
thusiasms be. 

Il. The Movement—Thanks to the full and 
authoritative work of Labriolle and to Lawlor’s 
important studies,t the main lines of the story can 
be drawn with some certainty. The movement 
originated with Montanus—perhaps a priest of 
Cybele before his conversion—who appeared in 
the village of Ardabau in Mysia probably in the 
year 156, claiming for his ecstatic prophesyings a 
direct, new, and final outpouring of the Spirit. 
His frenzied oracular utterances, like those of the 
two prophetesses associated with him, were the 
ipsissima verba of the Paraclete ; the prophet was 
the lyre played upon by the divine plectrum, his 
role being one of complete passivity. Moreover, 
Montanus was the mouthpiece of the Paraclete in 
a unique sense. Though he and his followers stood 
consciously in the classic succession (d:edéEavt0) 7 
of Agabus, Judas, Silas, Philip’s daughters, 
Quadratus, and Ammia, his prophecy was nova 
prophetia in that it fulfilled Christ’s promise of the 
Paraclete (Jn 141%-18). What had hitherto been 
partial and imperfect now came to its full and final 
expression in the oracles of Montanus, Prisca, 
Maximilla, and Theodotus ; their adherents were 
the true wvevparixoi. 

Prophecy was no isolated phenomenon at that 
time. It was closely bound up with expectation 
of the Parousia and Chiliastic dreams. This 
prophecy was new, however, in that Chiliasm here 
took a new form. Convinced of the imminent 
coming of the Lord, Montanus migrated with his 
followers across the Phrygian border to the two 
villages of Pepuza and Tymion, which became the 
holy city of the movement. In this new Jerusalem 
he organized and consolidated his new and growing 
community and expected that the faithful every- 
where would assemble here rather than in the real 
Jerusalem for the Parousia. The new prophecy 
and the new Chiliasm were complementary ; since 
Montanus and his companions were the channels 
of the ultimate revelation, they were the last of 
the prophetic succession. After me no prophet 
more, said Maximilla, but the End. 

Doubtless the new prophecy had all the urgency 
and rigour of an Interims-Ethik and involved new 
and exacting standards of moral obligation. Yet, 
as Lawlor has argued, it may be doubted whether 


1JIn his Eusebiana, his art. ‘Montanism’ in the 
E.R.E., and in Lawlor and Oulton’s valuable Notes, 
vol. ii., to their translation of Eusebius. 

2 Eus., H.E. v.17. 4. 
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Montanism in this its earliest and most distinctive 
phase was as severely ascetic as has been alleged. 
With regard to marriage, fastings, and martyrdom 
these self-styled rvevjatixot seem to have been no 
more self-denying than the Catholic majority whom 
they stigmatized as yvyxoi (thus perverting a 
Pauline antithesis in a fashion made notorious by 
the Gnostics, with their caste-like division of men 
into pneumatic, psychic, and hylic).* 

The truth seems to be that Montanism proper 
was at once conservative and radical, an old and 
a new thing. In its antiquarian idealism, its 
exaltation of the function and the authority of 
prophets, its charismatic ministry of women, its 
dissolution of already existing marriages in the 
name of asceticism, it was in one sense a reaction. 
According to a well-accredited modern view, made 
familiar by Sir William Ramsay’s brilliant re- 
searches, Montanism is a protest against that 
ecclesiastical organization which was the answer of 
‘the great Church’ to Gnosticism, and of which 
Irenzeus is the typical representative in the late 
second century. In opposing primitive spontaneity 
to regimentation in terms of creed, canon, and 
episcopate (the Church’s triple bulwark against 
Gnostic heresy), and in its vindication of the 
New Testament liberty of prophesying, Montanism 
is essentially conservative and backward-looking. 
‘To the prophetic type of mind, system, whether in 
thought or organization, is normally uncongenial,’ 4 
and in Montanism such primitive Christian en- 
thusiasm. surges up again, either as a revival or a 
survival, in protest against the naturalization of 
the Church in the World. Thus the Church of 


8 The rigorist Montanism of Tertullian in Carthage 
with its protest against the frivola et frigida fides of 
the Church, presents so many contrasts to the original 
and authentic Phrygian movement as to be a different 
phenomenon, falling outside the scope of this article. 
Tertullian adapted what he had adopted. The very 
term ‘ Montanism’ is late and misleading, suggesting 
a homogeneity which the movement never had. In 
its Western phase Montanism evolves into something 
else, a fact which Tertullian, with all the inconsistency 
of the unscrupulous barrister, conveniently ignores. 
Only in a strictly limited sense may he be called, 
“den bedeutendsten theologischen Reprasentanten des 
Montanismus’ (Hilgenfeld: quoted by Labriolle), 
and it is not without significance that the Montanists 
of Carthage were known in the end as Tertullianists | 

4 Streeter, The Primitive Church. 

5 Ramsay and others have stressed the influence 
here of the Phrygian environment and its pre-Christian 
traditions. Is there, as is often contended, a direct 
relation between ancient Phrygian paganism, especially 
the cult of Cybele (Spuvyla @eds ueyad), and Montanist 


_ sympathy and fierce opposition ; 
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Aviricius Marcellus had to deal with Montanus 
just as Basil had to deal with Glycerius the Deacon 
and Luther with the Zwickau prophets. Such 
reactions against the current externalizing of 
religion, with their appeal to primitive simplicity, 
spontaneity, and purity, naturally evoke both 
and Phrygia 
itself seems to have been temperamentally ready 
for a protest against the fact that ‘ apostles and 
prophets raised up by God were now giving place 
to Bishops and Elders appointed by men . . . that 
the laity were putting off the royal dignity of the 
universal priesthood on officials.’ 1 

*Montanus,’ says Ramsay,? ‘ represented the old 
school of Phrygian Christianity as opposed to the 
organized and regulated hierarchical church which 
was making Christianity a power in the world... 
the bishops, however, won the day; Phrygian 
custom and the individuality of the Phrygian 
church were sacrificed to the uniformity of the 
Church Catholic.’ Yet Ramsay stresses the weak- 
ness and narrowness of the Montanist reaction ; 
its provincialism, its blindness to the cecumenical 
ideals of unity and intercommunication, its return 
to the early idea of a local centre for the 
Church.® 

But in another sense Montanism was radical 
and new rather than reactionary ; indeed, it re- 


_ garded itself as a great forward movement which 


hoped to capture the whole Church for its ideals. 
It was more than a sudden indignant regression 
towards primitive Christian mentality, for this 
mentality had never died out in the Church and was 
familiar to all Christians of that time. Montanism 
expressed old facts in a new, revolutionary, and 
frightening way. From the beginning of the 
movement Montanists had themselves used the 
phrase véa rpopyreia. To argue that they merely 
looked backward is to leave unexplained the violent 
opposition which they evoked throughout Asia, 
and their ultimate defeat after their first astonish- 
ing successes. 

Montanus was consciously inaugurating a new 
era. He preached not the Kingdom of Christ, but 
the reign of the Paraclete, to which the gospel had 


enthusiasm? Montanus may have been predisposed 
to his mwapéxoracis (Eus., H.E. v. 16 and 17) by the 
orgiastic rites of the priesthood of Cybele. A. D. 
Nock (Conversion, p. 24 f.) speaks of ‘ the passionate 
temper of the Thraco-Phrygian stock which flames 
up later in Montanism’ and sees affinities with the 
cult of Dionysus. 

1 Gwatkin. 2 Expositor, 3rd ser., ix. 146. 

3% The Church in the Roman Empive. 
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been an imperfect prologue. ‘ Entendu au sens 
strict, le Montanisme n’était pas seulement une 
tendance, un esprit, une simple direction morale. 
C’était la foi en la mission du Paraclet, incarné dans 
la personne de Montan, subsidiairement dans celle 
des prophétesses, et en la valeur absolue de ses 
ordonnances.’® And what Ritschl called ‘ diese 
augenscheinliche Geringschaétzung Christi’ ® was 
quickly apparent to the official Catholic Church 
which credited Montanus not with the true charisma 
of the spirit (ékorac.s) but with rapéxcracts, 
which could only be interpreted as demoniacal 
possession. 

It is important to notice that what brought 
about the repudiation and excommunication of 
Montanists was their unorthodoxy, not in belief, 
but in practice. Catholic opponents bear witness 
that Montanus did not-deviate from received 
Church doctrine ;7 he was content to affirm the 
regula fidei and was no more given to doctrinal 
novelties than were the Catholics of his time. 
Tertullian vehemently asserts his orthodoxy, his 
respect for dogma, and his disdain for the abstrac- 
tions and speculations of the detested Gnostics. 
Indeed, Montanus’ very conservatism, his sense of 
ecclesiastical tradition and order, caused him to 
retain Catholic forms and an official hierarchy. 
This hierarchy represents what the Church would 
have been had he been able to conquer it (and for a 
time his success was astonishing). The traditional 
edifice would have been respected and maintained, 
but embellished and crowned with an order of 
‘charismatics,’ superimposed upon the official clergy. 

We are not here concerned with the astonishing 
initial successes of the movement, its wide extent 
and the alarums and excursions which it occasioned. 
Excommunicated by the Asian episcopate which 
was solidly against them, oi xara Ppvyas turned to 
the West, hoping to achieve in Rome the complete 
success denied to them in the place of their origin. 
Just as the Irvingite Tongues spread from the 
West of Scotland into the heart of London, so the 
nova prophetia spread from Pepuza to Rome and 
Carthage but with no more lasting success. The 
Tongues did not find in a Chalmers or a. Carlyle 
that powerful advocacy which the nova prophetia 
found in Tertullian, yet Montanism was as far from 
achieving its end as was the Catholic Apostolic 
Church of the Irvingites. ‘ Violemment refoulés de 


4 Bigg, The Origins of Christianity, ch. 15. 

> Labriolle, op. cit. 

® Die Entstehung der altkatholischen Kirche (1857). 

7* About Father, Son and Holy Spirit they think as 
does the Holy Catholic Church ’ (Epiphanius). 
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toutes parts les fidéles . . . se voyaient réduits 4 
vivre en marge de la grande Eglise qu’ils avaient 
pensé subjuguer, et a se constituer en secte.’ 

ITI. Some Results—Gwatkin’s trenchant sum- 
mary of the three great results of the Montanist 
controversy is well known. He argues : 

(i) That the fall of Chiliasm into discredit was a 
distinct gain, but that with it went grievous loss. 
“The failure of Montanism did much to fix on 
Western Christendom that deist conception of 
God as a King departed to a far country, which 
empties the world and common life of that which 
is divine and holy and restores it but in part through 
the mediation of the Church His representative 
and by the ministry of sacraments.’ 

(ii) That as a result of the Church’s deep distrust 
of the prophetic and the charismatic in all its forms, 
the third century was an age of disillusion, like the 
eighteenth century in England. Enthusiasm was 
suspect, the priest exalted, prophesyings despised 
and crushed, and the Spirit quenched. ‘ This 
failure of Prophecy barred every plea of inspiration ’ 
(as Priscillian was to discover when he essayed to 
reopen the era of prophecy), ‘and helped to bar 
every plea of conscience not consistent with the 
actual order of the Church. Preaching was thrown 
into the background for a thousand years. The 
medizval conception of the priest’s duty was 
helped forward ; that is, to say masses and to be 
a spiritual director but by no means to preach.’ 

We may add that just as the deism and rationalism 
of the eighteenth century was the price paid for 
the repudiation of Quakers, Ranters, Seekers, and 
Diggers of the seventeenth century with their 
direct experience of God’s activity as Spirit, so the 
institutional and sacramental emphasis of the 
Medizval Church externalized the interpretation of 
Christian experience and helped to obscure the 
abiding truth that the Spirit is alone primary, 
and all else, however important, secondary ; the 
Bible, the Sacraments, the historical record of 
Jesus’ life on earth are all a channel of the Spirit ; 
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primary is the experienced fellowship of man’s} 
spirit with the Lord the Spirit. | 

(iii) That a contrast began to be drawn between | 
the Apostolic Age with its ministry of gifts (now | 
ended! The Law and the Prophets were only until | 
John—an almost incredible abuse of Christ’s word | 
in Mt 1118) and later times. ‘The official ministry © | 
seemed the one mediator with an absent King.’ | 
First the minister is turned into a priest to offer 
sacrifices. Then a material sacrifice is invented | 
for him to offer. Then the whole work of the Spirit | 
is shut up into his ministrations. ‘The entire | 
medieval system from the Papacy downward is 
no more than a natural development of the unbelief 
which knows no working of the Spirit but one | 
transmitted by outward ordinances from a distant | 
past. Tothis development the failure of Montanism 
gave a greater impulse than the defeat of the | 
Gnostics or the conversion of Constantine.’ 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to compare this over- — 
strong language with that of Tertullian whose - 
deep conviction of the unceasing activity of the — 
Holy Spirit was expressed with characteristic — 
exaggeration and that command of sarcasm that | 
has never been surpassed. Only imbecillitas aut 
desperatio fidei can pretend, he says, that the © 
activity of the Spirit is shut up to the first age. 
Like Canute at the sea’s edge he asks whether the 
Catholics will fix boundary stakes for the divine 
activity. ‘Why not suppress God altogether ? 
It is all that remains for you to do, such is your 
power !’ 

Montanism failed. The function of the prophet 
ceased partly because the logic of ecclesiastical 
development made it inevitable, but partly because 
the Phrygian prophecy defeated its own ends. 
Nevertheless its essential principle could never be 
permanently forgotten nor lost. In that seculum 
rationalisticum, the eighteenth century, Novalis could 
witness to it and so inspire the great word in Faust : 

Erst jetzt erkenn ich was der Weise spricht, 
Die Geisterwelt ist nicht verschlossen. 


—_- 


Recent Biblical GreGacoloay. 


By THE REVEREND J. W. Jack, D.D., GLENFARG. 


Tue Ras Shamra Tablets are still opening up the 
meaning of obscure words and passages in the Old 
Testament. The texts refer to three kinds of 
“pendentives’ (or ornaments hanging from the 


neck) under the name of divinities, namely, 
‘ Astartes,’ ‘suns,’ and ‘moons.’ The word used 
for a ‘sun’ pendentive is sh-p-sh (shepesh). Accord- 
ing to the texts, shepesh appears to have been a 
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solar goddess, for she is described as nrt Elm 
(ON M79), ‘the flame of the gods,’ reminding us 
of the title mir ilani given by the Assyrians to 
Shamash. The word shepesh, indeed, must be a 
-Pheenician form of Shamash, or of the South 
Semitic goddess Shemesh. Consequently, the 
pendentives called ‘suns’ must have been glass 
or metal disks, representing the sun, and they are 
to be identified with the shebistm (B°D*2t) 
mentioned in Is 318, which are wrongly translated 
“cauls’ or ‘networks.’ The word used in the 
tablets to designate a ‘moon’ pendentive is yérach 
(cf. Hebrew 1°), and must be identified with the 
nny translated ‘crescents’ in the same verse 
of Isaiah. The verse should therefore run, ‘In 
that day Yahweh will take away the beauty of their 
bangles, and their sun and moon ornaments.’ 

Among the latest Accadian tablets discovered at 
Ras Shamra, there is one containing some com- 
mercial accounts. It details certain quantities 
of wool to be supplied to a merchant by several 
purveyors. The noteworthy thing is that the 
enumeration of the quantities is made in talents of 
3000 shekels, instead of the usual trade talent of 
3600. The former, as we know, was confined, both 
in Babylonia and Pheenicia, to the weighing of 
precious metal, but here we have it used for a 
commercial commodity like wool. The interesting 
point is that it corresponds with the talent used 
by the Hebrews in the Tabernacle accounts during 
the wilderness sojourn, for an easy calculation from 
the numbers given in Ex 38 proves that 3000 
shekels went to the Hebrew talent. It is not 
unlikely, therefore, that the Phcenicians, when 
they first settled in the country, took with them 
the system of weighing in talents of 3000 shekels, 
which must have been common to them and the 
Hebrews before the Conquest. Probably it was 
only in later times that they adopted the Baby- 
lonian system. 

Among the tablets there is a treatise on the 
malformations of horses, with the appropriate 
remedies. It is interesting to note that one of 
the commonest remedies was the debélah (7235), or 
pressed fig-cake, which Isaiah prescribed for King 
Hezekiah when he was suffering from an ulcer 
(2 K 207=Is 3874). 

The texts show us that Ras Shamra was probably 
a Tyrian colony, and long before the end of the 
second millennium B.c. it had become an influential 
seaport, occupying a position of exceptional import- 
ance facing the Great Western Sea, just opposite 
the extreme end of Cyprus and in close contact 
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with all the Semitic hinterland. It received mer- 
chandise coming in from Cyprus, Crete, Egypt, 
and other places, and transmitted it to the powerful 
centres of civilization in Mesopotamia for which it 
was destined. It received cargoes of copper, for 
instance, from the mines in Cyprus, and transported 
this metal farther eastward, so as to be used instead 
of iron for making arms, iron being rare at that 
early time in Syria, and being regarded rather as a 
precious metal. On the other hand, it also received 
Asiatic products from the east, and passed these on 
to Egypt, the #gean Islands, and the Greek main- 
land. It was thus a rich commercial centre, a 
cosmopolitan nucleus of diverse peoples and re- 
ligions, and the starting-point of many roads 
leading to the interior. In addition, it had con- 
siderable political prestige, which was increased by 
its celebrated sanctuary and school of learning. 
The tablets mention the Hurrians, the Hittites, 
the inhabitants of Cyprus, those of Yaman (in 
Ionia), the Subareans, and other neighbouring 
peoples; and the dwellers in Ras Shamra are 
called upon in one tablet to expel these foreigners 
from their midst, owing to the dangers created by a 
hostile population. It is clear that, in whatever 
way we regard these Syrian archives, their dis- 
covery is surely one of the most valuable made in 
the Near East. The translation of the remaining 
ones is being published as soon as possible ; and 
according to a letter just received from the trans- 
lator, Professor Charles Virolleaud, Paris University, 
he hopes to finish the work by next April. 
Excavation is proceeding at numerous ancient 
sites in Palestine. At Tell Duweir (believed to be 
Lachish), the Wellcome Historical Museum Expedi- 
tion, under Mr. J. L. Starkey, has reached the 
fifteenth-century level and found Egyptian scarabs 
of the time of Amenophis m1. (1419-1383 B.c.), the 
Pharaoh to whom several of the el-Amarna letters 
were addressed. According to one of these letters, 
which was sent by Abdibiba, king of Jerusalem, 
Lachish was one of the cities captured by the 
Yabiru (Hebrews) on their entrance into Canaan, 
and the discoveries now made, especially the 
ivories, show distinct marks of a conflagration, 
which probably happened at this time. But what 
is far more important, the excavators in searching 
a rubbish heap (consisting of ancient grain pits), 
adjoining the ruins of a temple, unearthed some 
fragments of a large vase containing alphabetic 
writing of the age succeeding Moses. We know 
now from the Ras Shamra Tablets, which are in 
alphabetic cuneiform, that the origin and use of 
the alphabet goes back to a much earlier period 
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than has previously been supposed. According to 
René Dussaud, these tablets must be dated in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century B.c., and the writing 
is so firm and sometimes so elegant that one cannot 
but conclude that it had been in use for a long time 
before. This alphabetic cuneiform, moreover, does 
not appear to have been confined to the Ras Shamra 
district. A specimen of it has recently been dug 
up in the south, at Beth-Shemesh (‘Ain Shems), on a 
tablet of unusual shape (broken into many frag- 
ments, but now put together), and probably dates 
from the same period. In this latter example 
the script runs from right to left, the opposite of 
the Ras Shamra one, but the alphabet is identical 
when read with the aid of a mirror (probably the 
inscription had been stamped on the tablet, and 
therefore appears backward). The discovery now 
of alphabetic script at Lachish, dating probably 
from the time when the Israelites were in the 
wilderness, affords further proof of the antiquity of 
such writing. The alphabet used on the Lachish 
tablet, however, is not cuneiform, like that of 
Ras Shamra, but ‘ Phoenician,’ and in this respect 
the writing helps (with the Gezer ostrakon, the 
Beth-Shemesh inscription, and other specimens 
recently discovered) to bridge the gap between the 
Sinai inscriptions (c. 1900 B.c.) and the Pheenician 
one in King Ahiram’s tomb at Byblos (c. 1250 B.c.). 
It is therefore beyond dispute that alphabetic 
writing was in widespread use in Palestine in the 
days of Moses, and even much earlier. The idea 
that the historical information contained in the 
earlier books of the Old Testament could not have 
been written till several centuries after Moses, and 
had simply been handed down by word of mouth, 
cannot be upheld. Needless to say, the new 
specimen from Lachish is receiving the earnest 
attention of experts both in this country and the 
United States. 

At ancient Megiddo (Tell el-Mutesellim), generally 
known as Armageddon, valuable discoveries have 
recently been made, under the directorship of Mr. 
P. L. O. Guy. These relate largely to the days of 
Solomon and Ahab, and illuminate many passages 
of the Old Testament. The results are about to 
be published by the Oriental Institute of Chicago, 
which is financing the expedition. Several model 
shrines, made of pottery, similar to those found at 
Ashur, Susa, Beth-Shan, Gezer, Cyprus, and other 
places, have been brought to light near the Astarte 
temple (built about the middle of the tenth century 
‘B.C.). The fagade and sides of these are decorated 
with sphinxes, which correspond to the cherubim 
of the Old Testament, and recall the ornamentation 
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of Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem (x K 6%). Among | 
other interesting religious objects are six limestone 
altars, horned at each corner, which were used | 
apparently for incense, reminding us of those found | 
at Balata (Shechem) and Tell Beit Mirsim (Debir), | 
and closely resembling the ones made for the — 
Tabernacle in the wilderness (Ex 30!’ 3725f-), — 
One of them antedates the age of Solomon, having — 
been found beneath the stables which that great 
king had built. There are also pottery models of 
chariot wheels, putting us in mind of the chariots 
and horses of the solar worship at Jerusalem, which 
Josiah destroyed (2 K 23). From the ruins of 
the Astarte temple referred to have come several 
proto-Ionic capitals of limestone, in which the 
lily motif is clearly indicated, and which date from 
as early as Solomon’s time. One of them, most 
beautifully carved, is almost identical in size with 
the ‘capitals of ‘ four cubits’ in Solomon’s temple, 
which are also said to have been of ‘lily work’ 
(x K 73%). According to Mr. Robert Engberg, 
of the Megiddo staff, the origin of such capitals 
must be traced to the Syro-Hittite regions, and the 
Megiddo specimens already indicate a long period 
of development. In spite of the bull veneration, 
the fertility cult, and other evidences of image 
worship disclosed by the excavations, Yahweh 
appears to have held some place at least, however 
subordinate, for a pottery sherd bears the inscrip- 
tion ‘ Belonging to Yo,’ where this name is one 
of the forms of the tetragrammaton (in place of 
Yahu or Y4) occurring frequently on the Samaria 
ostraka of Ahab’s time and elsewhere. 

Sir Flinders Petrie, in his latest campaign at 
Tell el-Ajiil (Old Gaza), has discovered unexampled 
treasures of jewellery, precious ornaments, and 
other objects, indicating an extensive trade and 
high civilization in this Hyksos capital. They 
include 150 pieces of goldwork, over 500 scarabs, 
and 200 weights. The largest group consists of a 
variety of beautiful patterns never seen before, and 
includes a small plate similar to one found at Ras 
Shamra. Sir Flinders considers this collection 
to have belonged to some metal dealer who had 
peddled all the way down from Syria, buying up old 
gold and silver for the melting-pot, and little 
dreaming that it would be hidden away for four 
thousand years, and then unrolled by the arche- 
ologist ! Dr. Albright, who made a partial ex- 
amination nearly fourteen years ago of ‘ Gibeah of 
Saul’ (modern Tell el-Fiil), four miles north of | 
Jerusalem, renewed the work towards the end of — 
last year. Gibeah was the native village of Saul, 
to which he returned to live after his election as 
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king. Here he resided during his reign, which 
probably lasted about twenty years (1029-1009 
B.C,), and here his seven sons were hanged by the 
Gibeonites. Dr. Albright has found that the 
earhest town, belonging to about the twelfth 
‘century B.C., was destroyed, partly at least by 
fire—a catastrophe which seems to correspond 
with the one referred to in the last chapters of 
Judges. The place, however, appears to have 
been re-established by Saul, and the citadel or 
fortress built by him. Dr. Albright reckons the 
length of this fortress to have been between seventy 
and sixty yards, and compares it with the one at 
Ain el-Qudeirat (Kadesh-Barnea), which probably 
_ dates from the tenth century, In this latter we 
have the same rectangular form, the same ratio 
between length and breadth, the same double wall 
with casemates, while the south-west corner tower 
has the same shape. The excavation gives evidence 
that the citadel of Saul was burned, though in what 
historical connexion it is difficult to say. Perhaps 
the battle of Michmash, or his defeat and death on 
Mount Gilboa, led to its conflagration. 

Researches have recently been made by an expedi- 
tion under Mr. J. W. Crowfoot at Balu‘ah, about 
fifteen miles north of Kerak, in Moab. Here a rude 
slab of basalt was found three years ago, containing 
a representation of an individual standing between 
two deities, with four fragmentary lines at the top 
in an undecipherable script. According to M. 
Etienne Drioton, an analysis of the scene, especially 
in regard to the details of the figures, places the stele 
sometime within the twentieth Egyptian dynasty, 
probably in the reign of Ramesses 111. (1204—1172 
B.c.). We would point out, however, that. if the 
date were placed a little earlier, which many scholars 
believe to be the case, it would carry us back to the 
eighty years’ peace between Moab and Israel, after 
Ehud had succeeded in delivering the country from 
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the Moabite oppression. The stele, which is an 
imposing one, might thus have some connexion 
with these national events. It was found head 
downwards in the débris of a room or. cellar, into 
which it had obviously fallen. Mr. Crowfoot’s 
expedition has made a careful examination of the 
site, but has found no evidence as to the original 
position of the stele. The ruins around are gloomy 
and desolate, consisting mostly of the walls of small 
houses, with one large building, the Kasr, in a better 
state of preservation. Several soundings and clear- 
ances have been carried through at the place. The 
conclusion come to is that the site was occupied 
before 2000 B.c. (as potsherds collected by Dr. 
Glueck in 1933 had already shown), and that a blank 
follows, as on many Moabite sites, till about 1300 B.c. 
or later, when signs of habitation again appear. 
But, according to Mr. Crowfoot, the prospect of any 
further discoveries at the place is not promising. 

Several new expeditions are being planned ior 
the examination of ancient Palestinian sites. Next 
summer the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
in co-operation with the Pittsburgh-Xenia Theo- 
logical Seminary, intend to excavate the site of 
Bethel (modern Beitin). The Palestine Exploration 
Fund is undertaking a new excavation, of a limited 
kind, at the ancient city of Gezer, where Professor 
R. A. S. Macalister made his well-known exploration 
many years ago. The work has been entrusted to 
Mr. Alan Rowe, and will be centred largely on the 
area which Professor Macalister was unable to touch. 
Perhaps more important still, the historical site of 
Ophel, at Jerusalem, is now to be excavated under 
the auspices of the present administration of Pales- 
tine, which has invited the collaboration of all 
archeological societies within the League of Nations. 
Here may be found the ancient fortress of the 
Jebusites, the first city of David, and maybe the 
tombs of the kings of Judah, 
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MirgintBus Muerisque. 
‘Be British: Be a Sport: Be a Christian.’ 
By THE REVEREND T. GREENER GARDNER, 
MATLOCK. 

‘ Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye eyen so to them.’—Mt 7”. 
Durinc the War, one of my friends was in the Navy, 
and at one period he, along with about two hundred 


others, was drafted to the Mediterranean Sea to fill 
up various ships’ companies in the Mediterranean 
Fleet.. It was winter when they left England, and 
their passage out was a very rough one. To add to 
their discomfort they were in a very poor ship, 
where there was little room; they were stinted for 
food, and what food they did have was of a poor 
quality. 

When they landed at Gibraltar, they were marched 
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to the parade ground, where the sun blazed upon 
them, and there given emergency rations of corned 
beef, bread, and water. Then they were left to their 
own devices for about two hours. 

You can quite readily imagine how these men 
felt—they had expected that when they landed at 
Gibraltar they would be given a good meal, under 
comfortable conditions, but they had neither the 
good meal nor the comfortable conditions, and they 
were full of resentment. 

While in this humour a half-caste came onto the 
parade ground with two panniers full of oranges 
strapped to a donkey. This was a welcome sight, 
and the man was quickly besieged. For a while 
the sailors accepted the slow distribution of the 
oranges, then became impatient, and eventually 
pushed the half-caste aside and helped them- 
selves. 

The poor man expostulated as best he could, but 
he had little knowledge of the English language, and 
what could one man do among two hundred ? 

He appeared to have a sudden inspiration, and 
standing a little away from the crowd, he shouted at 
the top of his voice, ‘ Be British!’ 

The effect was magical—the men stopped as if 
called to attention—they were thoroughly ashamed 
of themselves, and for a few seconds did not know 
which way to look. They knew that British people 
were supposed to believe in fairplay, but here two 
hundred of them were taking advantage of one man. 
After an awkward pause, one of the men put his 
hand into his pocket, and threw a coin into the half- 
caste’s basket. This was the signal for the others 
to see the honest way out of their behaviour, and 
the whole of the men followed his example, and very 
soon the man had more money than if he had sold 
his oranges as he had intended. It was all done by 
simply reminding the men what was expected of 
those who call themselves British. 

Sometimes when you are at games at school, you 
may see something done which you say is not 
‘playing the game.’ At once you will hear some one 
cry out—‘ Be a sport,’ and that acts like magic, for 
all boys and girls at school like to be regarded as 
“ good sports.’ 

To be unsportsmanlike is an unforgivable offence 
at school, and we have to learn to take our defeats, 
as well as our victories, in a sporting spirit, being 
more concerned about playing the game than 
winning it. In after years many a man has been 
saved from an unworthy action because he learnt at 
school how to play the game and be a sport. 

Thereisa thirdideal to which draw your attention, 
and that is the call to ‘ Be a Christian.’ In the New 
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Testament it is reported that Jesus said, ‘ There- 
fore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.’ This is an ideal 
higher than being British, or being a sport. 

It is a very good thing to be British, to remember 
that behind us are splendid traditions and wonderful 
achievements, and we must not soil a good name. 

It is a good thing to be a sport and to play 
the game fairly whatever the game may be, and 
whether we are winning or losing. It is, however, 
the best thing to be a Christian and find ourselves 
among the friends of Jesus. Being a Christian will 
make us better British, and help us to be good sports. 

Be British and live up to the best traditions of 
our race ; be a sport and play the game with fairness ; 
but, above all, ‘do unto others as ye would that 
others should do unto you,’ and be a Christian. 


a Donkey Rides. 


By THE REVEREND JAMES DUFFILL, M.A., 
BourRN VICARAGE, CAMBS. 


“Who is my neighbour ? ’—Lk 107°, 


I expect most of you have ridden on a donkey 
at the seaside, and when you had your ride your 
only complaint was that it wasn’t long enough. 
Isn’t that so ? 

Well, I am going to tell you a story of some 
donkey rides—real long ones, not on the sands, 
but on a rough, rocky road. There are four men 
in the story. They all had donkeys, and they all 
set out to take a long journey of eighteen miles, not 
together, but one after the other. 

The first man started early in the morning. He 
was on business, and over the back of his donkey at 
each side he had a big bundle of goods, which he 
was going to try to sell when he arrived at his 
destination. All went well for a time. The road 
was bumpy, but he was used to that, and so was his 
donkey. He was just thinking that he would arrive 
in time for the market, when he heard shouts, and 
before he could say ‘ Jack Robinson’ he was 
pounced upon by two ugly-looking men, who 
knocked him off his donkey, and did that very un- 
English trick of pulling out a knife and stabbing 
him. , The two horrid men then threw him into 
the ditch on the roadside, and went off with his 
donkey and his goods. And in the ditch the man 
lay. ~ 

Some time afterwards another man left the 
same city on his donkey for the same destination, 
along the same road. He was not a business man ; 
he had no luggage with him except what he needed 
for a holiday—a change of clothes, a nightshirt, and 
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atoothbrush. He didn’t require any shaving tackle 
as he wore a beard. 

As he rode along he was feeling rather pleased 
with life (and if the truth must be told he was 
_ feeling still more pleased with himself—he was that 
kind of man). He had no thought for anybody but 
himself, when suddenly he heard groans coming 
from the side of the road—it was our first traveller 
in the ditch, where he had lain helpless for what 
seemed like hours. No. 2 traveller, as soon as he 
heard the groans, guessed what had happened, and 
knowing that if he tried to help he would be de- 
layed, kicked his donkey in the ribs and hurried 
along. Meanwhile, the poor fellow lay there 
bleeding and groaning. 

A little later that day a third man set off on 
his donkey along the same route, and he also came 
to the place where the wretched man lay, and he 
also heard the groans. But No. 3 was just as un- 
feeling as No. 2 ; he came and ‘ had a look-see,’ and 
then passed on as fast as his donkey would carry 
him. Still the poor fellow lay there bleeding and 
groaning. 

For the fourth time that day a man riding a 
donkey made the journey on that road, and he also 
came to the place where the wounded man lay. 

“ Will he be as helpful as the other two ?’ thought 
the groaning traveller. ‘If so, confound his 
curiosity.’ But No. 4 soon showed that he was of a 
very different sort from No. 2 and No. 3. ‘ Hello, 
old fellow, what’s the matter?’ Then the poor 
man told his story as the kind traveller dressed his 
wounds. ‘The dirty cads, to leave you in this 
state. Never mind, I will do what I can. Put 
your arm round my neck and I will lift you on to 
my donkey. That’s nght;... hold on... good. 
We shan’t be long now before we get to an hotel 
and then I will put you to bed. How are you 
feeling ?’ ‘ Not so bad, thanks,’ said the wounded 
man, but he said it very feebly, and as a matter of 
fact was feeling quite bad. But he did want to 
show how much he appreciated the man’s kindness. 

Well, in some little time they arrived at an 
hotel, and as gently as they could they took the 
poor fellow upstairs and laid him in bed. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you; this is lovely !’ said 
he, and with that he fell asleep with exhaustion. 
‘Look after him,’ said the kind traveller to the 
proprietor. ‘I can’t stay myself, but I will pay 
all the expenses.’ ‘What is your name, sir?’ 
He gave him his name and address, and said ‘ Good 
afternoon,’ and rode off on his donkey. 

You would like to know the name of this kind 
man, wouldn’t you? Well, the only name I know 
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him by is ‘ The Good Samaritan’ ; for the story of 
the four donkey rides is our old favourite story that 
we know by the name of ‘ The Good Samaritan.’ 

It is the story Jesus Himself told. Do you 
know why He told it? Because somebody asked 
Him, ‘ Who is my neighbour?’ And the story was 
Christ’s answer. I think that He meant just this : 
our neighbour is anybody we can help. 

Our neighbour is not just the person who lives 
next door, but anybody whether at school or work or 
play, in the street or at home or anywhere else, to 
whom we have a chance of being kind. Sometimes 
your neighbour is your own brother, or sister, or 
mother, or father, or your school chum, or it may 
be—a cat, or a dog. And Jesus wants us to be 
kind to all our neighbours. If the chance comes of 
being kind and we don’t take it, we are like the 
two horrid men, travellers No. 2 and 3. We don’t 
want to be a bit like them—the mean, despicable 
creatures, do we? No, ten thousand times No! 


Not Wanted! 


By THE REVEREND R. MARSHALL SMART, M.A., 
BERWICK-ON-T WEED. 


“So he drove out the man.’—Gn 374. 


Not long ago I saw in a newspaper a picture 
that suggested things to me . . . spoke a message 
indeed. At first sight one would think that the 
picture showed the end of a scuffle and tussle 
between the police and some women, and that the 
police had come off best! Three dressed people 
lie sprawling on the edge of a pavement, heads 
towards the gutter, and they are just outside 
the door of a building from which they seem to 
have been ejected. The title of the picture, ‘ They 
don’t want any of them there,’ throws some light 
on this apparent battlefield. These people are not 
wanted in the building. But this is a very serious 
step to take with undesirables: they look so much 
hors de combat, the worse for their deplorable exit. 

Now I am going to let you into the explanation 
of this throwing out of unwanted folks. Under- 
neath the picture in rather smaller type are these 
words... . ‘These three figures, representing 
Greed, Hate, Scandal, were thrown clear of the 
site when Kingsley Hall, a new East-end Social 
Club, was dedicated.’ 

The earnestness and sincerity of the club officials 
are very obvious from the very lifelike figures 
they dressed up and threw out ! 

Now there are many clubs in London and else- 
where that allow people into their membership 
who are selfish, who harbour hateful thoughts, 
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whose conversation is scandalous and often their 
conduct too. Police raid these places from time 
to time. Certainly they do not throw them out on 
the street, but they take their names and addresses, 
and presently they are summoned before a judge 
for offence and breach of law. 

But here is a club that wants to avoid trouble 
like that, so they begin well by intimating in the 
tremendously impressive way shown in the picture, 
that they do not want Greed, Selfishness, Hatred, 
and Scandal in their club. 

For these things would spoil the club, ruin it, if 
they were allowed to stay. ’ 

And these are the things that spoil that big 
club we call the world—the world of nations: 
and within any nation or community or circle 
they do great damage. 

Why, they broke up the first Christian Club, 
the twelve disciples that gathered round Jesus. 
Judas by his greed (for a handful of silver he 
betrayed his Master), and the people hated Him 
without a cause and reviled Him and put wrong 
interpretations on His actions. And Jesus, the 
great Clubmaster, does not want any of these things 
in His Club, in His Church. His disciples, His 
members are to put off certain things and put on 
others. Selfishness, hatred, and scandal must 
make their hasty exit, and unselfishness and love 
and good report must make their entrance. 

Further, our lives are just like a building—they 
house certain things, some of which were better 
away. r 

The members of that London Social Club at the 
very beginning wanted rid of these features that 
spoil life and work harm. At the very beginning; 
that’s the best time! But the best guard against 
the entry of evil is not to keep the evil out, but to 
let Jesus in. So then from the beginning let Jesus 
into that building, scripturally called the Temple 
of the Holy Spirit. 


O give then to Jesus your earliest days, 
They only are blessed who walk in His ways. 


Finally, if you want to be numbered among those 
gathered around the throne of God in heaven, you 
must put on unselfishness and love, and your con- 
versation must be ‘ in heaven.’ 
Heaven is closed against Greed, Hatred, Scandal ; 
as the hymn puts it : 
There is a City bright ; 
Closed are its gates to sin; 
Nought that defileth, 
Nought that defileth 
Can ever enter in. 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 


Let each boy and girl make this his or her prayer : 


Lord, make me, from this hour, 
Thy loving child to be, 

Kept by Thy power, 

Kept by Thy power 
From all that grieveth Thee... . 


and each will become a good member of the Club 
whose Master is Jesus Christ. 


She Christian Pear. 
TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Book of the Streets. 


‘But when he saw the multitudes, he was moved 
with compassion on them, because they fainted, and 
were scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd,’— 
Mt 938. 

\\ 

Sir Walter Besant, in one of his novels, speaks of 
‘the book of the streets,’ over which many spend 
a lifetime, and he adds that ‘ he who can read it 
aright may become a prophet, a poet, or a leader 
of the people.’ Those to whom a crowd is wholly 
commonplace will think such language fantastic 
and extravagant ; for in this, as in other books, a 
man finds only as much as he can. Bacon speaks 
of the ‘ play-pleasure’ of watching men; and so 
far we.all can go in the enjoyment of the endless 
procession and comedy of the streets. But beyond 
the spectacle and the comedy many of us never go. 
We see nothing in the throng but its brilliance 
or its squalor, for it needs a discipline of eye and 
heart to go below the surface. 

Galilee teemed with human life. Josephus, who 
had organized an army of defence there and knew 
the resources of the land, suggests a population as 
dense as that of Belgium to-day. Much of the 
soil was exuberantly fertile, and not a plot was left 
untilled ; but the people were far too thick upon 
the ground. As in modern India, the village 
money-lender had a hand upon everything, and 
the peasants toiled from dawn to dark without 
release. Fever was never absent; leprosy was a 
grim commonplace; ophthalmia and_ blindness 
were frequent. No doubt it had its other side. 
Children were born and were happy there, and men 
lived and hoped and prayed ; but life was squalid 
and monotonous. Religion, which has often been 
the consolation and the refuge of the poor, came 
to them mainly in the form of a heartless ritual, 
of which they were, not unnaturally, negligent ; 
and there was reason for the scornful saying, ‘ This 
people which knoweth not the law is accursed.’ 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 


Jesus Himself had gone about and surveyed the 
land and returned with no very cheering judgment. 
The people, in His eyes, were like sheep overdriven, 
lying where they had fallen down, or stumbling 
on because they must—a flock left to itself, chased 

~ by hopes and terrors of their own imagining, stray- 
ing until they perished within reach of an abundance 
they had not wit to discover. 

But what struck Jesus was not the sorrow of the 
situation, but the opportunity ; not their disaster 

_ and misery so much as their value. He missed 
nothing of the pitifulness, but what troubled Him 
was the want of men to help in changing these 
conditions. ‘Oh, pray to God for men!’ He said 
to the disciples. Here is a whole harvest of life and 
heart waiting to be gathered, and there is no one to 
bring it in. 

1. What enabled Christ to see that in a spectacle 
so unpromising? He saw because He looked. 
“He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,’ said 
Jesus, for the ear is something more than an orna- 
ment ; and a man has not exhausted the uses of 
his eyes when they have guided him past the ditch. 
The world outspread before us is for our learning, 
and yet many minds are so torpid that they do not 
receive what the senses would report. There is 
nothing more astonishing on the human side of 
Christ’s teaching than the variety of life that is in 
it. Nothing escaped His look. Ten lepers, huddled 
in their rags, cried to Him from a distance for help ; 
and to Jesus they were not a little crowd of lepers 
indiscriminate, they were ten, and He noted that 
one was a Samaritan, and that it was he who came 
back. This may seem a trifle ; but it is such things 
which distinguish the man who sees from his slow- 
sighted neighbours. Some people are so interested 
in the concerns of their own set that they have 
no eyes for others, and do not know what exists 
in their own community. Sometimes their blind- 
ness is deliberate, for they turn away from what 
they prefer not to think of. They know that there 
is much which, if they saw it, would make them 
uncomfortable and would make their indolence 
seem a crime, and so they do not see it. If we are 
to know the world as Christ did, we must compel 
ourselves to look, and must believe in what we 
see. 

2. But looking itself is vain without zmagination. 
There are many people to whom an object says 
nothing. Like an inexpert scholar before a defaced 
and broken inscription, they see dimly what is 
there, and have no guess at what is not there. 
Faces never tell a story to them; a hint is never 
enough. Ruskin says of Titian, that ‘he could 
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have put issues of life and death into the face of a 
man asking his way, nay, into the back of him. 
He has put a whole scheme of dogmatic theology 
into a row of bishops’ backs at the Louvre.’ That is 
the real gift of the interpreting eye which we con- 
tinually find in Jesus. There was much in Galilee 
to delude the onlooker. There were the stir and 
hum of busy life; towns were growing fast, and 
were being adorned with splendid buildings; the 
lake was busy with fishing-boats, and the fish- 
curing at Tarichea was expanding into a great 
industry ; on the trade roads caravans followed 
close upon each other. They bought and sold, 
married and danced and sang. But Christ, who 
had grown in the midst of it, was able to put His 
ear to the ground and hear, below the babel of 
business, the sighing of hearts that needed God. 

3. But there is a heartless imagination which 
quickly finds its limit. Some men are born 
anatomists, and their pleasure is to dissect and 
expose the nerves of human conduct. A drunkard 
going down into the shadow of his own impotence 
is to them a subject merely ; and all the miseries 
and tragedies which they see are taken as the 
unavoidable incidents of life. Now to observation 
and imagination there must be added tenderness 
if we are to see as Christ did. The care for indi- 
vidual souls is a Christian achievement; not to 
slump men together in masses, but to consider 
them one by one—that is Christ’s lesson. For the 
Shepherd leaves the ninety-and-nine in the wilder- 
ness that He may seek the one. 

Jesus Himself realized all that makes for sin, the 
loneliness, confusion, and flurry that send many 
into evil. We all like sheep have gone astray— 
like sheep, not wolves, not from deliberate badness 
and not’ in sheer ferocity. Carlyle says: ‘ Sheep 
go in flocks for three reasons: first, because they 
are of a gregarious temperament, and love to be 
together ; second, because of their cowardice they 
are afraid to be left alone; third, because the 
common run of them are dull of sight to a proverb, 
and can have no choice of roads.’ That is said of 
us, and Jesus knew its truth ; and with His tender- 
ness He divined the secret of the worst. He had 
condemnation in reserve for evil; but the con- 
demnation was most for sins of the mind, and He 
had helpful pity for those who had stumbled 
blindly into sin, or who had been swept into it in 
some gust of passion. Like sheep they go astray, 
and there are wolves to devour them. 

4. And, further, without reverence the work of 
Christ can hardly be done. He calls us not to a 
kindly pity for an erring fellow-creature, but to an 
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offering of reverence in presence of what is great 
and is only by an accident degraded. In Christ 
there was no touch of contempt, and indeed in all 
the greatest there is none. ‘No knight of Arthur’s 
noblest dealt in scorn.? The eyes which have no 
reverence will see little ; they will note every darn 
in a man’s coat ; they will brighten at every defect 
in his grammar; vigilant and eager, they will 
mark whatever is odd or faulty or unusual in him ; 
and, seeing everything, as they think, they will 
miss whatever is most worth seeing. For that 
toiling mass of human life the religious teacher had 
little but disdain, the people about Jerusalem were 
far more to the priestly mind. The Galilean was 
rough, vulgar, profane, but he was very human, and 
Jesus, observing him well, pronounced that in His 
kingdom some that were last should be first. 
The vigour of Nature which had sent him on the 
evil way might be turned in another direction. 
And with a splendid audacity He laid His hand 
on these offences of society and claimed them for 
goodness. He fought that battle over and over 
again across some crouching human figure, and He 
fought it in one way, not raising questions of the 
man’s stability, but of God’s love to him. 

5. And the last thing in Christ’s seeing is His 
willing energy. In some men hand and eye do not 
keep time. Some begin to work before they have 
looked, and it takes much of the wisdom of wise 
people to repair the blunders of these well-meaning 
good people. Others study and see, but their 
hand is not infected. Jesus looked, and recognizing, 
with a leap of heart, His chance, He set Himself to 
work. In men’s confusion and defect He saw an 


opportunity for Himself and for all right helpers. 


Men were waiting for leadership, for happiness, for 
truth, which in a godless world would be a sorry 
sight. But then in the world of Jesus, God was the 
first fact and the last, the nearest and the tenderest 
fact of all; and He went about to tell men of the 
grace which had come to seek them out. 

} At the grave of a man who was killed by the 
police in Trafalgar Square, William Morris said, 
‘Our friend has had a hard life, and met with a 
hard death ; and if society had been different his 
hfe might have been a delightful, a beautiful, and a 
happy one. It is our business to organize for the 
purpose of seeing that such things shall not happen.’ 
That is a kind of gospel, and it has enlisted the 
service of many honest and good men. It certainly 
has its place in any complete gospel, and that men 
have badly learned the lesson of Christ’s com- 
passion who are willing to leave their fellow- 


creatures in conditions in which virtue is a kind of 
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marvel. But that message of social reconstruction 
is somewhat far away, and meanwhile men are 
dying. And Christ came near to those who had 
never looked for kindness or respect, accepting the 
derision which such companionship brought upon 
Him, and by His love and His trust He made them 
hope for themselves. Now the heart of Christ is 
waiting for some of us to be ministers to those for 
whom He died.‘ Pray God for men!’ He says 
to-day. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Christ and Liberty. 


“But Jesus called them unto him, and said, Ye 
know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them. But it shall not be so among you: but 
whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister; And whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant: Even as the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.’—Mt 2075-28. 


There is a whole theory of life, a whole ethical 
and political philosophy, crammed into this passage. 
It is not only one of the best authenticated of all 
the sayings of Jesus, appearing as it does in three 
Gospels—it is one of the most significant things He 
ever said. 

From the beginnings of human societies, two 
clearly-cut and sharply-opposed theories of social 
life have contended for the mastery among men, 
and these have been based on two different views 
of true greatness and of what it consists, and from 
these two views have flowed two conflicting ideas 
as to the ultimate nature of authority among 
men. 

On the one hand, the autocratic theory of life, 
based on the view that man is essentially a selfish, 
combative animal, who requires to be kept in 
order, which issues in the conclusion that authority 
must be based on overwhelming force ; and on the 
other hand, the democratic view, based on the 
conviction that at bottom man is a reasonable 
creature, whose fundamental instincts are not bad 
but good, which finds expression in the view that 
the only authority to be obeyed is the authority 
which finds an answer in the rational faculty of the 
human soul and which is based on voluntary 
consent and grounded in personal service. 

The words were wrung from Jesus by one of 
those jarring incidents which from time to time 
marred the peace of His circle. 


1 W. M. Macgregor, Some of God’s Ministries, 166. 
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Two of His chief disciples, the brothers James 
and John, had so far misunderstood the mission 
on which they had come to be engaged as to think 
that Jesus was out for the establishment of a new 
kingdom, of which He was to be the King—that was, 
of course, after the revolution which was somehow 
or other thought to be near at hand. And James 
and John wanted to make sure beforehand of getting 
the best appointments in the new kingdom. So 
they sent their mother to Jesus to beg for her sons 
the chief positions of authority in the new state. 
_ The unseemly scene was worth while, inasmuch as 
it drew from Jesus this great saying: ‘ Ye know,’ 
He said, ‘ that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over 
them ’—and the Jews then lay under the heel of 
the Romans, so that by the rulers of the Gentiles 
Jesus meant simply all rulers—‘ and their great 
men overbear them.’ Despotism in all its naked- 
ness and ugliness! That was how Jesus summed it 
up. Rulers lording it over their subjects—strutting 
about in a little brief authority—rulers overbearing 
their subjects, governing by sheer force, by the 
force of arms, by mailed fists and gleaming swords— 
that was government, a poor, sordid affair of strong 
men exploiting weak. And, according to Luke, 
Jesus threw in a sarcastic aside as He proceeded. 
These men who lorded it over others were actually 
called ‘ benefactors.’ 

In a flash, then, Jesus shows us despotism, 
tyranny, dictatorship, whichever we choose to call it, 
that form of government which, except during the 
heyday of Athens’ glory and the early years of 
Rome, was universal in the old world; that form 
of government which in Israel and Judah had again 
and again invoked and provoked revolution and 
regicide. Yes, Jesus shows us tyranny and then 
dismisses it. ‘It shall not be so among you.’ 
He had come to teach a new way of life, and He 
was at pains to show that it was totally at variance 
with the old. ‘Not so with you; whoever wants 
to be great among you must be your servant... 
just as the Son of man has come not to be served, 
but to serve and to give his life as a ransom for 
many.’ 

Nothing could be plainer than this ; consciously 
or unconsciously, all modern democracy—all 
liberty, equality, and fraternity—all that, by 
inculcating respect for personality, makes for 
freedom, is due ultimately to Jesus Christ and the 
seed which He sowed in the world’s soil. For 
these words of our text are no mere isolated ex- 
pression of opinion about government. They flow 
inevitably from Jesus’ doctrine of God and His 
corresponding and related doctrine of man. For 
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the Fatherhood of God over all men necessarily 
spells the value of every person—every man, 
woman, or little child. And if every man is of 
value in the sight of God, why, then, no man has 
the right to coerce or exploit or dictate or to 
domineer over any other man. Whether he be 
Emperor or King, Pope or Bishop, Dictator or 
Chancellor, General or Admiral, no matter if 
‘ thousands worship at his word,’ no matter whether 
he belong to the extreme right or the extreme left, 
he has no moral right to lord it over other men. 
Despotism is a sin against the nature of things ; 
and, as Herodotus long ago perceived, a challenge to 
the Most High. Supposing, then, that James and 
John had never coveted high office in the kingdom 
whose establishment they expected, and sup- 
posing James had never directly condemned the 
ancient ideals of kingship, Jesus’ own teaching is the 
ultimate stone wall against which all despotisms 
must be broken, the spiritual dynamite which must 
of necessity shatter all tyrannies to atoms. But 
we are profoundly thankful for His comment, 
not only because it leaves us in no manner of doubt 
as to the Christian attitude to tyranny; we are 
grateful for it because He shows us where ultimate 
authority is to be found. For He shows us that 
authority is not something which belongs to men 
by prescriptive right. Greatness has to be gained 
by merit, and through the way of service. ‘ Who- 
soever will be great among you must be yourservant’ 
—the word ‘servant’ or ‘slave’ used, of course, 
in the sense of voluntary service. No man has any 
right to exercise authority unless he receives it with 
the free consent of the people—is not this democracy 
in the truest and best sense ? 

And further, there flows from this a highly 
important consequence. If authority is to be gained 
by service, then authority must be exercised by 
consent. Rulers, whether in Church or State, do 
not rule for their own glory, but for the good of those 
whom they seek to serve. And as they rule by 
free choice, there follows, of necessity, liberty. As 
Shields, the Covenanter, expressed it in his day 
and generation, ‘only a government founded on 
a bottom of conscience ’—that is, government by 
free consent of free men ‘ will unite the governed 
to the governors by inclination as well as by duty.’ 

To-day the two views of humanity are still 
struggling for the mastery, the low and the high 
view of man—man as a fighting animal or a child 
of God—man as requiring to be kept in order, or 


_ man with his inalienable nght to freedom—the 


ruler as the strong man with the big stick and 
the big battalions, or the ruler as the servant of the 
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people. Both views have a tremendous attraction 
for individuals of various types. 
the World Headquarters of the Y.M.C.A. sent 
round a questionnaire to be widely distributed 
among boys and youths in all lands, and one of 
the questions was: ‘In your opinion, who is the 
greatest person who ever lived?’ Perhaps the 
most extraordinary element in the whole response 
was that in a large number of countries, completely 
independent of each other, in Asia as well as in 
Europe and America, Jesus and Napoleon were 
presented as the greatest persons who ever lived. 
That Jesus and Napoleon—the principles of 
service and domination incorporate in personality 
—should grip the imagination of boys in every 
land is significant, and shows us clearly that the 
two contrasted views of life are still contending for 
the mastery. 

But Napoleon himself confessed, while in exile 
in St. Helena, that he had failed to found an Empire, 
and that Jesus, with no swords and no armies, had 
established an unshakeable dominion over the souls 
of men. Jesus has done so because His authority 
is grounded in the spiritual and moral nature of 
man as a child of God, because He calls forth the 
higher and permanent instincts in men. For this 
reason we may well be of high courage. Liberty 
and justice, righteousness, goodness, and mercy, 
these things must endure. Under the leadership of 
Jesus the world must go forward. 


Blazon’d as on heaven’s immortal noon, 
The Cross leads generations on.) ~ 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Crucified or Consecrated? 


‘ They that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with 
the affections and lusts.’—Gal 54. 
‘ Sanctify them through thy truth.’-—Jn 172’. 


The Christian Church, with true emphasis, has 
regarded ‘consecration’ as expressing the highest 
ideal of the practical Christian life. To us as 
Christians the word stands for all that is best and 
dearest, and represents the supreme conception 
which Christ had for human life. As we use the 
term, we mean the life that is.submitted to the 
will of God, the life in which Jesus is the centre 
and touches the circumference, the life in which the 
spirit of our Lord rules, guides, and influences 
both act and thought. By the consecrated life, 
we mean the daily life made sacred by being given 
to the service of God. 

1H. Macpherson, The Religion of Common Sense, 67. 


Some time ago 
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Can it be that by any chance we have set before 
us a wrong ideal? Does the New Testament not 
preach the crucified life ? One could easily quote 
many passages supporting this view. For instance, 
there is our text, ‘They that are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh.’ But the point is, What is 
meant by the crucified life ? : 

Unfortunately for us, terms were used in the 
Apostle’s day in senses somewhat different from 
ours. Take this very word ‘flesh.’ As any one 
can see who studies the Apostle’s language, that 
word was used, not to describe the whole body, the 
entire bundle of humanity which we possess, but 
only to describe the evil, the sin, the badness in the 
body. The word ‘flesh’ was a common philo- 
sophical term, current in certain schools and 
fashions of thought, to summarize all that was low 
and vile and against God. Men had to use some 
term, and in their unnatural division of human life 
into\sections and compartments, the thinkers of 
that day used the term ‘ flesh’ to describe what was 
against the spirit and against God. But the point 
is, we to-day use the term ‘ flesh’ in a different— 
a broader and fuller sense; and in forming our 
judgment, we must take clear note of the difference. 
When we speak about ‘ the flesh,’ we mean all that 
is broadly, naturally, human—the whole physical 
side of man, the powers and gifts, the qualities 
and aptitudes, the natural tendencies and desires 
with which our loving God, in His wise goodness, 
has so richly endowed us. No Christian man who 
honours God’s gifts would dave call these qualities 
and gifts evil in themselves, though we admit that 
they may be turned to evil. When the New Testa- 
ment says ‘crucify the flesh,’ it does not mean 
‘crucify your rich humanity.’ Would any man 
say that our human intellect in itself is evil, or our 
human imagination, our human will, our human 
body, or our human love? If so, then there was 
never a human Christ, or what Christ there was 
had no part with us. 

Now to us the ideal of practical Christian life is 
not crucifixion but consecration—not maiming our 
rich inheritance of manhood and womanhood, but 
bringing it to its true perfection in Jesus, ‘till we 
all come unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ.’ All that we 
have—body, mind, heart, and imagination, as 
well as soul—is the gift of our Father; and it 
would be a farce—would it not ? if we were given 
these endowments only to suppress them. These 
two ideals—the crucified life, and the consecrated 
life—have been at war throughout the whole 
history of the Church. The first, the crucifixion 
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of the flesh, is seen in the ideal of the monk and 
the monastery, where men thought they could 
escape from the power of the world and the flesh 
by shutting themselves within cloistered walls. 
But we know that stone walls do not make any 
man’s prison: his prison or his liberty lies in the 
state of his own mind and soul. Thus to us the 
monastic ideal has failed, simply because in the 
last resort it was un-Christian. Moreover, from 
the point of view of history, the ideal of crushing 
and suppressing the flesh as a direct means to 
spiritual power is at bottom a pagan and heathen 
ideal, representing the influence of Eastern religions 
(Indian, Persian, and Egyptian), on the early 
purity, and, we might say, the early sanity of the 
Christian Church. 

Of course, it is only right to notice that conse- 
cration may imply crucifixion. There are things 
in our life—habits, passions, low ideals, false lord- 
ships—which must be broken and crushed, before 
there can be any real consecration. There are 
obstacles in our life that must clearly be swept 
away before the spiritual can have its chance. 
Christ Himself expressed this need in a startling 
phrase, ‘If thine eye offend thee, pluck it out.’ 
Anything in us that hinders the power of the Holy 
Spirit must be cut out. But this is not crucifying 
the flesh for its own sake, or as an ideal in itself, 
but crucifying it for the higher good of consecrating 
the whole humanity. Just as ifa man would grow 
beautiful flowers, he must give no root-hold to 
weeds, but it is only weeds we uproot. So in life 
it is only as things hinder the higher life that there 
is any call for sacrifice. The supreme practical 
lesson we have to show men is this—not how much 
we can keep out of the world, but how much we 
can stand among our brother-men, taking our fair 
share in the world’s business, tasting its true joy, 
its work, its worry, its sorrow, its dreams, and 
its love, and yet be able to live it all in true honour 
to man and true service to God. ‘I have overcome 
the world,’ cried Jesus—not by flight but by 
victory. That, too, is our ideal, to stand in the 
world and develop our full-sided human nature, 
and yet be master of both, because Christ is master 
of us ! 

Many of our young men and women to-day have 
a wrong view of what the Christian life is and 
demands. They regard it as a twisted, bloodless, 
anemic thing, out of which the flowing sap and 
the rich juice have been squeezed, like a dried 
apple. Nor are they altogether to blame for this 
crude picture, since the Christian life has been 
largely defined in negatives. It became ‘thou 
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shalt’ and ‘thou shalt not,’ an instance of the 
old Jewish law dominating the free spirit of Christ. 
Against this, we have to show the world that this 
is a false ideal. If there is any joy, any beauty, 
any peace, any thrill in life, it is ours. The 
Christian life is the fullest and richest life possible, 
and it is fullest and richest just in those things 
which most people deny—in joy and exaltation of 
soul. We are called ‘to die daily,’ but we die to 
live! We have to show the world that Christ 
does not starve or rob our manhood and woman- 
hood, but enriches and ennobles, broadens and 
deepens it, both in body and soul. There is no ideal 
for human life that is so rich and thrilling as Jesus 
Christ’s. It is our humanity He wants, our 
humanity redeemed, a humanity that is rich and 
rounded and throbbing with a full-blooded life. 
Ours is the gospel of complete satisfaction, a 
complete fulfilment in the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Church at times may have despised intellect, but 
Christ never did. Let Christ take those talents of 
ours, and He will baptize them in the glory of power. 
Let Christ take the financier’s mind, the artist’s 
vision, the poet’s dream, the workman’s hand, and 
He will consecrate them to magnificent ends. We 
even say, let Christ take our joy, our love of play, 
and He will so bless them till they ring like the 
laugh of the angels! Consecration is the life 
where every power and affection of man is beautified 
in the service of Christ.t 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
The Ministry of Beauty. 


“Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I say 
unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.’—Mt 6?® 29. 


These lilies were not rare and costly plants such 
as grow in greenhouses. They grew profusely in 
the fields and were to be seen and plucked in all 
directions. In form they were rather like our 
gladioli ; in colour they ranged from pinkish-purple 
to blue, and would light up patches of the land- 
scape with their brilliant hues. 

This was the scene on which in all probability 
Jesus actually looked when He said, ‘ Consider the 
lilies of the field.’ It impressed Him as a thing of 
beauty. And then by contrast His mind travelled 
back to Solomon and his pomp. Solomon was a 
sybarite, moving in an atmosphere that glittered 
with precious stones and rare possessions. He was 

1J. Black, The Burthen of the Weeks, 169. 
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always straining after grandeur. But what he 
achieved was not to be compared with the quiet 
effortless beauty of those fields covered with 
common lilies. 

What is the real difference between ostentatious 
display and true beauty ? It is not just a question 
of personal taste and opinion ; it goes much deeper. 
Beauty is a principle inherent in God, like goodness 
and truth, to which man responds because he is 
made in the image of God. We are aided to 
identify it by its effect upon us. True beauty will 
not make us think of ourselves or merely move 
us to sentimentality ; on the contrary, it will lift 
us out of ourselves and fill us with a sense of 
spiritual values. 

Mary Webb, the author of Precious Bane, found 
the world ‘a place of almost unbearable wonder.’ 
As a child she stood ‘ awe-stricken at the strange 
beauty of a well-known field in the magic of a 
June dawn.’ In Precious Bane she describes a 
mystical experience of the heroine, Prue Sarn, in 
these words: ‘ Only this was not of the day, but of 
summat beyond it. I cared not to ask what it was. 
For when the nut-hatch comes into her own tree, 
she dunna ask who planted it, nor what name it 
bears to men. For the tree is all to the nut-hatch, 
and this was all to me. Afterwards, when I had 
mastered the reading of the book, I read: Ais 
banner over me was love. And it called to mind that 
evening. But if you should have said, ‘‘ Whose 
banner ?” I couldna have answered. And even now, 
when Parson says, “It was the power of the Lord 
working in you,” I’m not sure in my own mind. For 
there was nought in it of churches nor of folks, 
praying nor praising, sinning nor repenting. It 
had to do with such things as bird-song and dafia- 
downdillies rustling, knocking their heads together 
in the wind. And it was as wilful in its coming and 
going as a breeze over the standing corn. It was 
a queer thing, too, that a woman who spent her 
days in sacking, cleaning sties and beast-housen, 
living hard, considering over fardens, should come 
of a sudden into such a marvel as this. For though 
it was SO quiet, it was a great miracle, and it changed 
my life ; for when I was lost for something to turn 
to, I’d run to the attic, and it was a core of sweet- 
ness in much bitter.’ 

Many of us are apt to regard the world of Nature 
as something placed at our disposal mainly as a 
means of livelihood. But the Bible presents a 
view of it other than utilitarian. Come back in 
thought to the story of the Creation. The trees 
were intended not only to bear fruit and protect 
life, but also to adorn the earth. ‘Every tree 
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that is pleasant to the sight ’—so we read in Genesis. | 


Jesus was constantly finding delight in the beautiful . 


objects that surrounded Him on the hillsides and 
coastlines of Galilee. 


John Ruskin remarked that — 


the clouds assume their ever-varying shapes and | 


shades of colour for no prosaic purpose, but just | 
in order to make a vault above our heads that is | 
exquisite to behold. We are reminded of the — 
farmer who, on a lovely spring morning, greeted his ~ 
neighbour with the remark, ‘ Beautiful day’ ; and — 
then, as if ashamed of having said anything so © 


esthetic, hastened to give it a commercial value, 
‘Very good for the corn.’ 


We teachers and preachers have recently laid — 
much emphasis on the goodness of God, and we do — 
well in these rather relaxing days to insist that He — 
is essentially ethical and will brook no compromise — 
But there is — 
another aspect no less important—God is Beauty. — 
Jesus always revealed Him as one in whose Person- — 


where. moral principles are at stake. 


ality Beauty is as inherent as goodness and truth. 


Let us mention some directions in which a sense of — 


the Beauty of God will profoundly affect us. 

It will leave its impress upon our conduct. Know- 
ing that the Source of it all is perfect Beauty, we 
shall see in the world around us reflections of Him 
who made it, and through these sacraments we 
shall the more easily hold communion with Him. 
The whole atmosphere is one of purity and serenity, 
which suggests and facilitates a clean and honourable 
life. It is said that Thoreau, after sitting on a gate 
for a long while quietly meditating upon the beauty 
of a meadow, exclaimed as he came away, ‘I have 
probably got more out of that meadow than ever 
its owner has had.’ Psychology is teaching us to- 
day that we are influenced much more than we know 
by the mental pictures that we carry about with us. 


If we have inward fellowship with what is clean and © 


beautiful, and cherish thoughts that are pure and 


lovely and of good report, our conduct in all the | 


affairs of life is much more likely to be clean and 
honourable. 

Secondly, we shall be moved to make an offering 
to God of worship and adoration. A deepened sense 
of His Beauty will increase in us a desire to give Him 
the best that we can command. A man who is 
convinced that God is the All-glorious cannot be 
indifferent to the duty of worship, or slovenly in the 
practice of it. We shall want to make the edifice, 
the music, the ceremonial of God’s house as good 
and artistic as we can make them. 

Lastly, a conviction of the Beauty of God, and 
of its manifestation in the world, would make an 
enormous difference to our enjoyment of life. 
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Recall what it meant to our Blessed Lord in His 


' strenuous days on earth. How it relieved the 


pressure of toil and anxiety, and brought Him gleams 
of joy! We do well to emulate His example in 
appreciating the beauty of common things around 
us.2 

1R. E. Roberts, The Christian Character, 76. 
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The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


The angels keep their ancient places ; 
Turn but a stone and start a wing! 
Tis ye, *tis your estrangéd faces, 

That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


Pessimism and Humaniom. 


By THE REVEREND J. G. RIDDELL, M.A., Grascow. 


One of the features of modern thought is the 


‘prevalence of theories which, however their detailed 


expression may vary, can broadly be described as 
pessimistic or humanist in their general outlook. 
Pessimism and humanism, it would seem, have 
their own appeal to different types of mind. Each 


‘can be supported by arguments apparently cogent, 


and the attractiveness of both has been reinforced 
by the happenings of our own time. It may not 
be without interest, therefore, to notice that, while 
their conclusions are widely divergent, and indeed 
contradictory of one another, both depend upon 
one common assumption, the validity of which may 


well be questioned. 


If we consider, in the first place, the position of 


the pessimist, we must recognize that he is able to 
claim the support of many who, in very different 


circumstances, have looked sadly at what seemed 
to them the vanity of life, the darkness of death, 
and the utter uncertainty which they believed to 
surround all human effort and thought. From 


the remote and from the nearer past alike, as well 


as from the opinions of to-day, pessimism can claim 
a wide support for its conclusions. Thinkers of 
many lands and writers of different ages can be 
quoted to show how persistent the belief has been 
that ‘life at the best is but a name.’ The sacred 


- books of the East and the literature of Greece and 


Rome were deeply tinged with sadness; but the 
reader of Matthew Arnold and Ibsen, of Meredith 
or Thomas Hardy, finds a no less sombre picture of 
humanity and its destiny. The events of recent 
yeats, moreover, and the very achievements of 
men themselves, have led to disappointment and 
disillusionment, and have brought not a few to 


_ believe that long-cherished hopes were foolish after 


all. 

Thus the pessimist cites the discoveries of con- 
temporary science in support of his point of view. 
It was easier, we are told, to escape the conclusion 

33 


that all our life is insignificant and meaningless 
when men could believe that the earth was the 
centre of all things. But now, all we can discern 
is the littleness of our own being and the seeming 
indifference of the universe to the values that we 
cherish. We are no longer haunted so much by 
the unfriendliness of Nature, which led Philo and 
Demea, in Hume’s Dialogues, to compete in painting 
the misery of life in the darkest colours, as by the 
sheer immensity of stellar space, into which we 
gaze bewildered. Is it not impossible to avoid 
pessimism if, in Jean’s well-known phrase, life is 
‘an utterly unimportant by-product of the forces 
at work around and about us,’ or, as Santayana 
puts it, our world is merely ‘a little luminous 
meteor in an infinite abyss of nothingness ’ ? 

But what is man’s own record? Is not the 
verdict of history itself our condemnation ? Have 
we not to confess, the pessimist persists, turning 
to a further argument, that men have spent their 
strength erecting towers of Babel which have fallen 
in ruins and destroyed their builders? ‘We do 
not want your sermons on success,’ writes Mr. 
A. P. Herbert, in After the Battle—for failure, and 
not success, is written over human achievements 
in letters of fire. The story of man’s endeavour 
is a tangled, thwarted, disappointing tale. The 
prodigality of Nature cannot surprise or distress us 
more than the waste of moral and spiritual values 
among men who are unable even to use aright the 
bounty that Nature supplies. ‘We remain con- 
fronted,’ it has been said, ‘ with a world travailing 
for perfection, but bringing to birth an evil which 
it is able to overcome, if at all, only by self-torture 
and self-waste.’ The narrow limits of our know- 
ledge; which the philosophy of pessimism has 
always emphasized, are being brought home to us, 
it is maintained, in new ways; making more 
apparent the blindness of will which drives men on 
to seek what brings only unhappiness, as well as 
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the strange perversity of beings who can measure 
the velocity of the stars, and wrestle with problems 
of Time and Space, and are yet unable to overcome 
disastrous economic difficulties created by their 
own ingenuity and inventiveness. 

Thus the pessimist draws evidence from literature 
and science, from history and economics, and comes 
finally to an ethical argument based on the sheer 
depravity of human life. ‘Except for a few 
favoured natures,’ wrote Plato, ‘we cannot be 
trusted to do our duty unless temptation is removed 
out of our path and we are barricaded into virtue.’ 
The spirit of hopelessness which long ago led men 
to separate themselves from an unholy world, or 
to declare that the times were so evil that only 
catastrophe could be in store for a race, so per- 
sistent in its wrong-doing, is invoked by the 
pessimist still. The sweeping onslaught of the 
Theology of Crisis on all that is human seems at 
first sight but the corroboration of such ethical 
pessimism. It is the assertion that the triumphs 
and achievements of man, his loftiest desires and 
deepest experiences, are all to be condemned as 
worthless. We delude ourselves, the pessimist will 
say, in attaching significance to any of these, for 
they are all attained within an indifferent universe, 
and however important they may seem to us, they 
are of no ultimate value. Reality apparently 
cares for none of these things—and we are driven 
to the philosophy of Thomas Hardy’s ‘God- 
Forgotten.’ 

The Earth, sayest thou? The Hitman race? 
By me created? Sad its lot? 
Nay: I have no remembrance of such a place: 
Such world I fashioned not. 


The various arguments of pessimism, thus briefly 
indicated, may, of course, be met individually in 
various ways. It may be maintained, for example, 
that it is the human mind which has made possible 
the discoveries that seem to dwarf itself. Thus 
Sir Arthur Eddington reminds us that ‘ It is because 
we ask the question, “ Is it true?” that it will not 
do to say that we are mere puppets that strut and 
talk and laugh and die meaninglessly, as the hand 
of time turns the handle underneath.’ We may, 
with some confidence, believe that it is no small 
thing to be parts, however insignificant, of so great a 
universe, and Hardy himself, with all his pessimism, 
gives us just this thought in the Chorus of Pities, 
in ‘ The Dynasts’ : 

Strange that we, creatures of the petty ways, 

Poor prisoners behind those fleshly bars, 

Can sometimes think us thoughts with God ablaze, 

Touching the fringes of the outer stars. 
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Further, it may be argued, the very statement of 
our. discontents and the utterance of gloomy 
thoughts and sad forebodings imply something 
better glimpsed, at least, as a possibility—an ideal 
in the light of which the actual is condemned. 
So Daniel, in the midst of Belshazzar’s feast, can 
discern the signs of an enduring power: so John, 
in the hour of Rome’s triumph, has a vision of a 
kingdom that shall remain: so men of faith, in 
ages of darkness, have been seekers after a city 


_whose builder and maker is God. Again, there is a 


corrective to ethical pessimism in the recognition © 
that the darkness of evil must be made manifest - 
if the light of the good is to shine forth. Emphasis 
on man’s separation from God may lend impressive- 
ness to the telling of a love that can break through 
the barrier of sinfulness to redeem and save. 

But such individual considerations are ultimately 
aspects of one fundamental criticism of pessimism. 
This may be directed against the assumption that 
humanity can be separated from the universe within 
which men find themselves. For the pessimist there 
must always be a dualism at the heart of things. 
All that is of ultimate meaning and value lies 
beyond our reach: God, if God there be, can have 
no care or love for this weary soiled earth: the 
Universe goes on its relentless way, indifferent to 
our joys and sorrows, our hopes and prayers, for, 
to use Mr. Bertrand Russell’s words, ‘ its greatness 
is more wonderful, and its destiny more brilliant 
than man can possibly attain to.’ 

It is necessary, at this point, for our purpose, to 
notice that precisely the same dualism is assumed 
by humanism, which, in its varied forms, appears 
as a rival to pessimism—an alternative welcomed 
by many, as a way of escape from sadness and 
despair. But for humanism, all that is precious 
lies within, and not beyond, the boundaries of our 
humanity. While pessimism disparages all that 
belongs to men, humanism is the exaltation of man 
as the ‘master of all things.’ It is thoroughly 
optimistic in its hopeful view of the possibilities 
that lie within our reach here and now. Let us 
deliberately accept this separation from all that is 
beyond: let us acknowledge with thankfulness 
the dualism which the pessimist, perhaps reluctantly, 
finds to be inescapable: let us make the best of 
everything, finding the highest values within our 
own lives, created indeed entirely by ourselves. 
Such is the answer of humanism, to the suggestions 
of pessimism. The two stand, as it were, upon the 
same ground, but the one claims to see the glory 
of the sunrise, while the other looks towards the 
darkness of the night. 
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One expression of the optimistic outlook oi 
humanism, was the religion of humanity—the * 


positivism of Comte, which has its followers still, 
and which insists on a dualism between humanity 
and the universe which cannot be overcome. Swin- 
burne, as Professor Pringle-Pattison has pointed 
out, is the poet of this way of thought : 
I that saw where ye trod 
The dim paths of the night, 
Let the shadow called God 
In your skies to give light ; 
But the morning of manhood is risen, 
And the shadowless soul is in sight. 
Meredith, also, in ‘ Foresight and Patience,’ 
states his version of the humanist creed : 
No extramural God, the God within 
Alone gives aid to city charged with sin. 
To-day the beliefs of humanism are to be found in 
many varieties, yet all of them share in the asser- 
tion that the essential human values can be secured 
and conserved without the aid of anything beyond 
our own reach, and in the hopeful outlook char- 
acteristic of this way of thought. ‘We are to 
give up the quest for companionship with a being 
behind or within the fleeting aspect of Nature,’ 
writes Mr. Walter Lippman in his Preface to Morals, 
‘we are to assume the universe to be indifferent 
towards the human venture: we are to acknow- 
ledge ourselves to be adrift in infinite space on our 
little earth, the sole custodians of our ideals.’ And 
thus, we are told, there is to be found a new satis- 
faction here, in place of the mere dream of happi- 
ness beyond. Instead of the long winter and Dark 
Age which the pessimist predicts, we are to have 
confidence in the future, since, to quote Mr. 
_ Bertrand Russell again, ‘ an unyielding rationalism 
has a better faith and a more unbending optimism 
than any of the timid seekers after the childish 
comforts of a less adult age.’ A thoroughgoing 
relativity in ethics will, it is suggested, do far more 
to promote our health and happiness—the two 
main concerns of humanist teaching—than all 
our careful obedience to the moral law, or our 
seeking to do the will of God. So far from agreeing 
with Mr. G. E. Newsom, in The New Morality, 
that there is a better hope than that of ‘the dark 
road along which we have been travelling, lit by a 
few gleams of faith in human nature, or of hope 
for human destiny,’ the humanist is confident that 
we need no other light, and that this road of human 
endeavour and human achievement is better than 
any pathway of our dreams. 
The same attitude of mind is apparent, in an 
intensely practical form, also, and we can trace its 
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ft lands. In India, for example, 
l'Ms€nicol has pointed out, ‘ National- 
rastaken the place of religion, if, indeed, we 
Bowl not rather say that it has itself become a 
religion ’"—a religion of humanity, divorced from 
everything supernatural, yet claiming the allegiance 
and devotion of many no less than the older faiths. 
The Fascism of Italy and the Nazi movement in 
Germany bear their own traces of humanist thought 
and influence in the political sphere, but it is in 
the Soviet Republic that we see a vast experiment 
in which humanist principles appear, not only as 
part of a political system, or an industrial organiza- 
tion, or an educational movement, but as a sub- 
stitute for religion, or even, as seems to be becoming 
more and more clear, a kind of religion in itself. 
It is a deliberate attempt to control the whole of 
life for human purposes and ends. ‘The Com- 
munist,’ writes Mr. H. J. Laski, ‘feels himself 
essentially the servant of a great idea.’ But it is 
an idea confined to humanity, even if its disciples 
make use of ritual, ceremony, and dramatic appeal 
reminiscent to some extent of the old religion. Its 
deliberate denial of anything beyond the range of 
human endeavour and achievement is symbolized 
by the reverence paid to the embalmed body of 
Lenin, the ‘ God of the godless.’ Its claim is, on 
the one hand, for loyalty, enthusiasm, and surrender 
to the ideals of Communism, and, on the other, for 
a resolute abandonment and destruction of all that 
would suggest the superhuman or other-worldly. 
The varying expressions of humanism are, of 
course, open to criticism in detail. A funda- 
mental objection to all of them, however, may be 
directed against their assumption that the life of 
this world and of humanity is all-important and 
self-sufficient. Can we agree that values which 
we have created for ourselves are ‘ all ye know on 
earth, and all ye need to know’? Here we find 
ourselves returning to our earlier argument, for, as 
was pointed out above, the same is asserted by 
pessimistic thinkers also, though in precisely the 
opposite sense. For humanism and pessimism 
alike, the part of reality which includes our human 
life is to be separated from the whole, but, while 
the humanist asserts that value is to be attached 
only to the part, the pessimist declares that the 
part is really worthless and ultimately insignificant. 
These contradictory conclusions seem themselves to 
suggest that the common assumption may well be 
questioned, and that an answer to pessimism and 
humanism alike may be found in the endeavour 
to show the unsatisfactoriness of the dualism on 
which both depend. 
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Such an answer will follow familiar lines. There 
is, it may be held, a harmony in the nature of 
things, in virtue of which our beliefs will only be 
true in that they are not partial, but are related 
to the whole of reality, so far as it is known. By 
abstracting the part from the whole, whether value 
be ascribed to one or to the other, we are really 
undermining the truth of our theories. The 
isolation of certain phenomena which is legitimate 
and necessary for scientific purposes, becomes mis- 
leading as soon as it is allowed in the wider field of 
speculative thought. ‘The true logical subject,’ 
we may say with Bosanquet, ‘is always reality.’ 
Our moral decisions are consistent, and reveal a 
settled purpose only as they are related to the 
whole circle of our experience. Our intellectual 
convictions depend ultimately on a belief in the 
unity of the universe, which neither pessimism nor 
humanism can consistently allow. The dualism 
which both accept is, from this point of view, wholly 
misleading, and does not, in fact, exist. 

Against the arguments of humanism, it may be 
pointed out, following this line of thought, that 
the whole of reality must be richer and more com- 
plex than any of its parts, and that these parts are 
inevitably dependent on the whole. The study of 
human. life involves more than the recognition of 
political, economic, scientific, and social problems. 
There are esthetic, moral, and spiritual judgments 
which claim a validity in their own spheres as real 
as that of any intellectual or scientific conclusion. 
Poetry and art and religion are not to, be denied 
when they speak to us of a larger reality than 
humanism will recognize. Physical well-being 
and happiness are not the ultimate standards of 
humanity. Our life is to be set within, and cannot 
be held apart from, the infinite and the eternal 
which surround us. Only by reason of ideals 
which we have not created, but after which we 
find ourselves to be seekers, are we aware of the 
evil that besets our lives. Only because our 
existence is within a universe that conditions it 
can we recognize at once our insignificance and the 
possibility of human greatness. ‘ Our life upon this 
planet,’ writes Mr. John Buchan in his Life of Scott, 
“and this planet herself, are parts, or shadows, or 
roots of something intenser and greater. We, who 
are mortals, are only partially sentient, partially 
spiritual. But invisibly, very near us, touching us 
all, is a real world of divine order and beauty... 
and, remote as this world is in so many ways, its 
messengers are constant, and its centre is every- 
where.’ From that unseen world we cannot allow 
the gospel of humanity, with its self-confident 
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optimism, to cut us off, for from it our truest being 
is derived. Without the recognition of our own 
conditionedness and dependence on that which 
is beyond, we shall not even begin to attain to the 
goodness and beauty, which humanism, at its best, 
so earnestly desires. ‘ 

On the other hand, it need not be true, as the 
pessimist declares, that the part is without value 
to the whole. It may well be that the significance 
of human life is only seen when its conditionedness 
is recognized. The dwellers in the cave may 
refuse to come forth into the light, but the light 
will not cease to shine. The depravity of human 
nature may emphasize the greatness of the power 
which can deliver it from itself. If the possibility 
of life on this planet is shown to depend upon the 
working together of endless processes, from the 
infinitely great to the infinitely small, humanity 
will receive new dignity and new worth. If we 
can ‘assert, with confidence, that the rationality of 
our minds, the response of our nature to goodness, 
and our appreciation of beauty are correlates of a 
rationality, a goodness, and a beauty in the nature 
of things, we are making an assertion great enough 
to banish our despair. For, if so much has been 
done for us—to make possible our life and to enrich 
it in a world of colour to delight the eye and sound 
to charm the ear, we dare not be pessimistic. We 
shall have on our lips the question—Is all this 
conditionedness of life meaningless and vain ? 
Does it not rather carry a promise and hope to 
gladden our hearts? It is the question that faith 
has often uttered and has found to be triumphantly 
answered : 


And can He have taught me 
To trust in His name, 

And thus far have brought me 
To put me to shame? 


The influences that come to us from the unseen, 
seeking our response, are very real. If the world 
is a vale of soul-making, the fashioning is not from 
within, but from without. However unresponsive 
we may be—however true the pessimist’s indictment 
of human effort—we may believe that these influ- 
ences do not cease. The universe is not, as the 
pessimist suggests, the indifferent theatre of man’s 
actions and his failure, nor is it what the humanist 
declares, a far-off reality, out of touch with life. 
Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 


We may say with confidence, to humanist and 
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pessimist alike, that, in the philosopher’s phrase- 
ology, the infinite is ever reflecting itself in the finite 
nature of man ; or in the language of religion, that 
beyond and above the world, with its conflicts and 
disappointments, its achievements and its failures, 
its joys and its sadness, knowing and caring for it 
all, is a Love that passeth knowledge, before which 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away. Our beliefs 
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are to be kept within no narrow limits, but linked 
to every phase of human life, to knowledge old and 
new, and to the unseen order in harmony with and 
dependence upon which lies our truest life: which 
makes demands upon us and gives us help in 
meeting these demands: which has set, neither 
despair nor self-confidence, but something of 
eternity within our hearts. 


The Menerable Bede: CBristian Saint and Hero. 


By THE REVEREND G. Percy THOMAS, CARDIFF. 


THE story of the rise and progress of the Christian 
Church ever remains one of transcendent interest 


' to those who would realize alike their heritage 


and responsibility to-day. Thomas Carlyle once 
wrote that ‘ History is the essence of innumerable 
biographies,’ and that of the great and holy man 
who is the subject of this article, comparatively 
unknown as it is, may well serve as a shining 
example of constancy, unremitting toil, and patient 
humility to us who have to carry on in these 
depressing and difficult times. 

Bede was born at or near Jarrow-on-Tyne in 
673 A.D., during a period of transition and travail. 
The country was divided into petty kingdoms 
constantly at war, while over the land lay that 
spiritual darkness and ignorance which were to be 


_ gradually dissipated by the gospel of deliverance 


and healing carried with such  self-sacrificing 


devotion by the willing hands of those whom the . 


monasteries sent forth. For a moment let us look 
at the setting in which this picture of romance and 
beauty is framed and recall some of the events 
which preceded our hero’s arrival. The kingdom 
of Northumbria stretched, in the seventh century, 
from the river Humber to the Firth of Forth. Its 
most powerful king was Edwin, who reigned from 
617 to 633. It was he who built a strong fortress 
on an old volcanic rock overlooking the Firth, which 
he called Edwinsburg, eventually to become the 
Edinburgh of our day. His marriage to the 
Christian daughter of Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
was of far-reaching significance, for, when she came 
to York for the wedding, she brought her chaplain, 
Paulinus, a convert of Augustine, who persuaded 
Edwin to become a Christian, while, in time, 
Paulinus became the first Archbishop of York. 


Unfortunately, Edwin was killed in battle against 
Penda, the pagan ruler of the neighbouring kingdom 
of Mercia, and the religion of the Cross suffered a 
serious set-back. Green tells us that the Roman 
Church in Kent shrank into inactivity before the 
heathen reaction; but let it be noted that the 
cowardice of a few never has and never will prevent 
the onward march of God in the task of world 
salvation ; in His wondrous design Britain’s destiny 
of ultimate greatness founded on the rock of 
Eternal Truth could not be frustrated by the 
temporary triumph of pagan force, and in a very 
short time after Edwin’s death the fiery zeal of 
missionaries of the ancient Irish Church was flung 
into the struggle, and we see the spirit of St. Columba 
from his monastery in lonely Iona directing the 
work with a masterly hand, and St. Aidan, a 
brother-monk, joyfully accepting the hard and 
perilous task, preaching all over Northumbria and 
erecting his monastery on Lindisfarne (so aptly 
called Holy Island), where he gathered his pupils 
and sent them as intrepid evangelists to the 
mainland, knowing neither weariness nor failure. 
Presently the savage Penda himself is defeated and 
slain, the Christian faith rehabilitated, uniting the 
English peoples of both Northumbria and Mercia. 
The conversion of the turbulent Picts and Scots 
through Columba’s great ministry added to the 
general atmosphere of tranquillity into which Bede 
was born, and which seems so essential to the 
pioneer and constructive labours which have 
brought for him an imperishable name among the 
real heroes of the past. 

He himself has told us that at the early age of 
seven years he was placed in the abbey of Wear- 
mouth under Benedict, whose inspiration and 
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guidance were of priceless value to the boy, and 
who, though a nobleman by birth, was unwearied 
in the pursuit of knowledge and in the ameliora- 
tion of his country’s condition, making frequent 
journeys to the Continent, not only introducing 
foreign literature but bringing back with him 
valuable books and costly treasures of art by which 
a library and museum were established at the 
monastery of Jarrow, which must have been the 
envy and admiration of all others, and which served 
to supply the intellectual stimulus for which a mind 
like that of Bede ever craved. Not only so, but 
Benedict in one of his journeys to Rome brought 
with him John, the chief singer of St. Peter’s, who 
revolutionized the music and praises of the 
monastery with the charm of his voice, and in 
training the monks in a liturgy that embraced, we 
are told, hymns, chants, and anthems; so that 
multitudes of people from adjoining counties were 
attracted to the services ; some of them, I doubt 
not, hearing the Divine call in their hearts for the 
first time. Such was, and ever will be, the at- 
tractive power of the best music in the worship of 
God. Through a source like this Bede was drinking 
in that inspiration and vision which made him a 
pioneer in Christian thought and _ expression. 
Latin and Greek, even Hebrew, were studied at 
that Jarrow monastery but with one object, as he 
artlessly says: ‘ All my life I spent in that same 
monastery, giving my whole attention to the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, and in the interval between 
the hours of regular discipline and the duties of 
singing in the church, I always took pleasure in 
learning or teaching or writing something.’ Took 
pleasure, forsooth! To the youth of our day such 
a life suggests imprisonment, harsh discipline, a 
cruel monotony, the subjugation of legitimate 
desires and innocent amusements. Yet here is one 
whom history has acclaimed as the first great 
English scholar and historian, at any rate up to the 
Norman Conquest. Unlike the student of our time 
he had very little to help and much to discourage 
him. He must be his own translator and expositor ; 
but with the introduction of Greek into England 
by the monk Theodore, whom Pope Vitalian sent to 
be Archbishop of Canterbury, and who did so much 
to organize the Church in Britain on solid and 
enduring foundations, Bede established that interest 
in the old classical literature of Greece and Rome 
which abides with us to-day and has so enriched 
our social and intellectual life. Untiringly his busy 
pen produced commentaries and homilies on various 
“books in the Bible, the Latin Vulgate, and the 
writings of the early Fathers being his stand-by and 
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the sources of much inspiration. Yet was he far 
from confining himself to the fascinating realm of 
theology, his restless and inquiring mind exploring 
many of the arts and sciences which were then in 
their infancy, and these (especially astronomy, ~ 
grammar, physics, and music) formed the subjects 
of some half-hundred books he gave to the world 
ere his eyes closed in death. Such prodigious 
industry! Why, his great work, The Ecclesias- 
tical History of the.English Nation, which may be 
read and pondered to-day, is our authority for 
the events that took place in our land from the — 
landing of Augustine in 597, almost to the end of 
the gifted writer’s life. Though disfigured by 
some glaring errors of chronology and places, it is, 
nevertheless, a work of profound interest. Some- 
times it reads like a fairy tale, for we find ourselves 
in an age of gross superstition, with its artless 
recital of miraculous healing, of ecstatic visions, — 
special dispensations of Providence and super- 
natural events each of which had its own signifi- 
cance, not the least of which was the victory of 
Charles Martel over the Saracens at the decisive 
battle of Tours in 732, which hurled back the 
menace of Mahomet from its impious sway in a 
Christian land and which was justly regarded as 
the mark of God’s approval and favour. With 
this signal triumph of the Cross over its subtle — 
and determined foe, Bede’s noble life was drawing 
toward its close. So great was his fame for piety 
and learning that students at the Jarrow monastery 
numbered many hundreds, all of whom came to 
revere their beloved master, and to cherish his 
memory ever after. He was so humble in his 
greatness, so patient with their faults, so persevering 
in his efforts to guide and instruct, that they could 
not help loving him. And the last scene of all 
when death came to claim him and a beautiful life 
found its fitting climax in an equally beautiful 
end, we find him desperately anxious to com- 
plete his translation of the Gospel of St. John 
into the rude English tongue of his day. Let — 
all who can read the entrancing story of those 
closing hours during which, despite the pain and 
sleeplessness of many weeks, the dying sufferer 
achieved his high purpose. Amid the profound 
sorrow of his young friends, their eyes dimmed 
with tears, their trembling lips showing the anguish 
that filled every heart—there, in the dark and 
narrow cell, aflame with the glory of Divine 
Presence, singing a hymn to the glorious Trinity, 
this gentle, saintly, scholarly, heroic old man, in 
that year 735, breathed his last peaceful breath and 
received the reward of his consecrated labours. 
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) Recent Foreign Theology. 


: Marta. 


Ir may surprise some to find an entire number of 
a theological magazine devoted to anthropology. 
Four technical essays on the subject are followed 
_ by reviews of eight German books upon it. But 
anthropology is the answer to ‘What is man?’ 
And religion puts that question. Besides, as the 
editor Professor Stephan points out, anthropology 
| nowadays means the study of human nature in 
_ its entire meaning and structure, with a range far 
beyond that covered by biology, sociology, and 
| 


psychology. ‘If any one made anthropology 
fruitful in the nineteenth century it was Kierke- 
_gaard ’—is a sentence which explains the object 
and significance of this symposium ; anthropology 
_ in this sense plainly raises ultimate questions about 
man’s relation to Nature and God, in which theology 
no less than science and philosophy is deeply con- 
cerned, for Kierkegaard’s influence on the Barthian 
school is obvious, and at several points the Barthian 
conception of man engages the essayists. Again, 
there is the well-known summary by Freud of the 
three Shocks to humanity; first, when the new 
_ astronomy displaced man from his central position 
in the universe; then, when Darwinism revealed 
_ his affinity to the lower creation ; and, thirdly, when 
_ psycho-analysis showed that the human ego was 
not even master in its own house of consciousness. 
_ The summary is clever rather than profound, but 
at least it serves to bring out the vital interest of 
anthropology, in the broad sense of the term, for 
religion as well as for science and philosophy. 
When questions like freedom, responsibility, the 
physical basis of thought, and social fellowship, 
are raised, as the editor justly observes in his intro- 
duction, we are on ground common to religion or 
theology and philosophy. 
The four essays are all upon recent German books 
and movements. Professor Robert Winkler, basing 
his inquiry upon K. Jasper’s existential philosophy 
(p. 103 ff.) maintains with keen logic the right of 
theology to develop an anthropology, and refuses 
to accept the philosopher’s plea that in this field 
one must be either philosopher or theologian, 
either passing forward to philosophy with its 
independent outlook or falling back to poor, slavish 
theology. This trenchant argument is carried on 
by Professor W. Schultz (p. 125 f.), who develops 


1 Zeitschrift fir Theologie und Kirche, Heft 2, 1933 
(Mohr, Tubingen). 


the positive content of the Christian idea of man, 
handling the ontology of Heidegger especially, with 
more religious appreciation than, for example, 
M. E. Levinas shows in his brilliant sketch in the 
Revue Philosophique (1932, p. 395{.). Dr. H. E. 
Eisenhuth (p. 148 f.) writes upon the conception of 
man in E. Grisebach’s philosophy, which depreciates 
any systematic philosophical estimate of ethics. 
The five points made against this are excellently 
put. Professor F. W. Schmidt’s essay on ‘ The 
problem of anthropology in Freud’s psycho-analysis 
and in Kiinkel’s individual psychology’ (p. 166 f.) 
seeks to find a via media between realism and 
atomism. He notes, as others have done, that in 
movements like psycho-analysis the tendency 1s 
to revert to a pessimistic view of human nature, 
such as Schopenhauer had popularized, whereas 
Fritz Kiinkel’s opposite philosophy is in the 
direction of an optimism like that of Leibnitz. 
He concludes a searching analysis of the two rival 
philosophies by urging that ‘ Theological anthro- 
pology is man’s knowledge of himself arising out 
of revelation and faith.’ In other words, that know- 
ledge of God is the only real basis for any adequate 
knowledge of human nature. It is a conclusion to 
which all four essayists indicate the approach, as 
they deal with the technical philosophies of the 
hour in Germany, where alongside of realism an 
anthropological movement is spreading, which, 
though less superficial than humanism, is a real 
problem for any religious estimate of character. 
Here, it is plain, phenomenalism finds fresh 
ammunition for attacking anything like an idealistic 
view of human nature. The seriousness of the 
situation fully justifies the publication of a Heft or 
number like this. Even those of us who can seldom 
do more than look over the fence occasionally, 
must realize, after reading these essays, that the 
struggle between these groups of modern philosophies 
affects the central ideas of any Christian philosophy. 


From one point of view, this? is an enlarged 
treatment of the subject which Professor van der 
Leeuw discussed in his manual of 1925. From 
another point of view it opens a new series of 
theological manuals which, with admirable enter- 
prise, the publishers are starting to replace their 
original Grundriss. The latter laid all students 
under a deep debt. It contained works like those 


2 Phanomenologie dey Religion, by G. van der Leeuw 
(Mohr, Tiibingen ; M.15). 
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of Jiilicher on the New Testament, Herrmann’s 
‘Ethik,’ and Cornill on the Old Testament. But 
science advances, new problems require handling, 
and perhaps none more than the general subject 
of religionin its manifestations, to which archeology, 
comparative religion, and anthropology have con- 
tributed so much material during the past quarter 
of a century. It is specially appropriate that the 
new series should open with a volume on the 
phases of this development, and few writers are 
better qualified to provide it than the Groningen 
professor. 

The scope of the book does not exactly cover 
what is known as comparative religion, although 
the author draws his data from a wide survey of 
religions, ancient and modern. Neither is it an 
introduction to the philosophy of religion, although 
its pages are far from being a picture of external 
phenomena ; he explicitly rules out, for example, 
any discussion of the origin of religion in primitive 
animism or monotheism. What he means by the 
technical term ‘ Phinomenologie ’ may be gathered 
from a glance at the ground which he seeks to 
cover. The object of religion (pp. 3-172) includes 
man’s belief in a God or gods, whose power meets 
the human soul in various ways. These, empirically 
viewed, include and involve questions such as 
those of tabu, demons, the saving deity, and, in 
short, the various expressions of the supernatural, 
producing awe, trust, and a more or less conscious 
relation to the universe, not excluding the animal 
world. This opens up into ‘the subject of re- 
ligion’ (pp. 173-316), the holy man (Z.e. such 
personalities as the king, the medicine man, the 
priest, the prophet, and so forth), the holy fellow- 
ship, and the human soul—for the author here 
interpolates a section (p. 254 f.) on the notion of 
the spirit or soul as the recipient of religious ex- 
perience, which deals with its psychology and with 
ideas such as those of heaven and death. A third 
section (pp. 317-514) is devoted to the interaction 
of subject and object, including of course the 
sacraments, the sacred Word, the data of cults, 
mysticism, religious fellowship, and regeneration. 
A fourth, shorter section (pp. 515-559) embraces 
the world in connexion with God and the soul, 
that is, the relationship of creation and the universe 
to the religious experience. Here magic is dis- 
cussed (p. 519 f.) and revelation (p. 537f.). The 
arrangement of material at this point has obviously 
become particularly difficult, for some of these 
phenomena seem to fall more naturally under 
other headings. And the same applies to the 
contents of the fifth section, for while ‘ Gestalten’ 
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(pp. 560-633) breaks fresh ground in the matter 
of syncretism, for example, phenomena like 
asceticism and the functions of the reformer or 
the philosophic theologian might be subsumed in 
one of the earlier sections with some relevance. 
Some brief but penetrating ‘ epilegomena ’ (p. 634-f.) 
sum up the survey; they discuss the scope of 
the religious phenomenon, that is, the human 
answer to the question of revelation, with stress 
on the fact that_religion may be held to be more 
than an imaginative analysis of purely inward 
emotions and notions. Special tribute is paid to 
work done by modern thinkers like Dilthey and 
Séderblom as well’ as to Wach and Heiler in this 
connexion. 

It is impossible in a review to do any sort of 
justice to the rich variety of a book like this, 
which touches’so wide and complex a group of 
subjects. In such a comprehensive work there is 
inéVitably a certain repetition, and, as I have 
hinted, an awkwardness at several points where 
phenomena are grouped or at any rate noticed in 
what seems to be rather an artificial connexion. 
On the other hand, this is due to the sheer desire 
of the author to omit no aspect of his theme. 
And one result is that we have here not a mere 
book of reference, but a volume that can be read 
continuously with some sense of unity and growing 
interest. This is deepened by the remarkable 
knowledge of literature which the pages of the 
book reveal. I mean, not simply the technical 
literature of the subject in modern languages but 
literature in general. From Milton to Burns, 
from Goethe to Walt Whitman and Mr. Chesterton, 
Dr. van der Leeuw draws apposite illustrations. 
He ranges over ancient and medieval religion as 
well as over modern phenomena, but never leaves 
the impression that he is dealing with museum 
material. Though he scientifically abstains from 
drawing morals, he manages to make his readers 
feel that the res sacrae in their strangest forms 
represent a vital interest of the human soul, and 
not even the ramified character of his subject is 
permitted to obscure this conviction. If there is 
one impression which the book deepens in the mind 
it is the truth which Dr. Hort once noted, in a 
letter to Westcott: ‘Religion must be funda- 
mentally the consciousness of a relation or relations. 
It is doubtless true that false religion (of Christian 
origin) usually arises (when it is not idolatrous) 
from our effort to extricate the worshippers from 
the world, and God from the world ; whereas such 
effort, if consistently successful, could only end in 
reducing the worshipper to a pin-point of nothing- 


) ness and destroying the medium through which 
_ alone God can be known.’ The implications of 
| this truth are repeatedly forced home by what 
Dr. van der Leeuw argues in his impartial and 
alert survey. God, the soul, and the world are 
the three points of religion for him, as an observer 
of what religion has meant to men in different 
ages. It is an admirable service to have brought 
/ out the interaction of these three factors, and 
their varied impact upon the human consciousness 
throughout the centuries, and especially to have 
brought them out with such a wealth of relevant 
illustration. Nothing could be more arid in a 
field like this than to relapse into abstractions 
and generalizations. Nothing, perhaps, except to 
» amass details and items without any living sense of 
what produced them in the dealings of men with 
| the supernatural. One of the shining merits of 
' this volume is that the author rises clear above 
' such besetting errors of his field. 


Professor Schmidt, who is to edit the Book of 
Psalms in the new ‘Handbuch zum Alten Testa- 
| ment,’ writes a delightful and scholarly study of 
Luther’s keen devotion to the Psalter It is an 
_ historical survey, but the writer feels that it is not 
a merely antiquarian excursion, since anything 
_ that suggests the religious significance of the Psalms 
_is vital to a genuine appreciation of them in German 
_ Protestantism at the present day. The Psalter 
_ was the first book on which the reformer lectured, 
and on his deathbed he repeated several times a 
verse from the Psalms, ‘ Into thy hands I commend 
my spirit: thou hast redeemed me, O God of 
truth.’ Dr. Schmidt collects and explains a 
' number of Luther’s favourite expositions, notably 
"the interpretations of Ps 31? (p. 18 f.); he notes 
how the reformer gradually. worked clear of alle- 
| gorical interpretations, and how carefully the 
| penitential psalms were studied and re-studied, 
_ especially the hundred and thirtieth (p. 35 f.). 
| There is a fresh discussion of his work on the forty- 
| sixth psalm (p. 39 f.), in which it is proved that 
| Luther was not nearly so dependent on the Vulgate 
| and earlier German versions as Grisar alleged. 
| The essay concludes with noting the influence of the 
| Psalter upon Luther’s own hymns. Altogether an 
| attractive little monograph. 


There is a striking passage in Luther’s treatise 
| upon Christian Liberty (1520). He is talking about 
1 Luther und das Buch dey Psalmen, by Hans Schmidt, 


in the ‘Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher Vortrage,’ 
| 167 (Mohr, Tiibingen; M.1.50). 
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popular preaching in the Latin Church of his day. 
“It is not enough,’ he protests, ‘it is not Christian, 
to preach the life and works and words of Christ 
as historical facts, as though the knowledge of 
this would suffice for the conduct of life, although 
such is the method of our best preachers nowadays. 

. Also there are not a few who preach Christ 
and read about Him in order to stir up men’s 
emotions to sympathy with Christ and to indigna- 
tion against the Jews, and such-like nonsense.’ 
It is interesting to discover in the early sixteenth- 
century preaching not only sentimentalism but 
anti-Semitism, fostered by picturesque addresses 
upon the Gospels. So far as I see, Herr Vogelsang ? 
does not refer to this. He writes with special 
reference to some contemporaries in Germany who 
are appealing to Luther as a prototype of anti- 
Semitic Christianity. Is this justifiable, he asks ? 
Now it is well known that Luther altered his 
attitude to the Jews, as he did to some other groups 
of his contemporaries. The harsh sentences of his 
later writings are in contrast to the more friendly 
tone of some earlier references. Herr Vogelsang 
shows, with considerable skill, that this, however, 
does not entitle us to adopt the conventional 
theory that Luther began by being a pre-Semite 
and ended in anti-Semitism. He shows, for 
example, that while Luther, like St. Paul, regarded 
the Jews as responsible for the murder of the 
Lord, yet he branded semi-Christians and nominal 
Christians as trebly worse enemies of the Cross of 
Christ. Again, he had most unfortunate experi- 
ences with converted Jews, which made him feel 
in later life that any conversion of Jews was likely 
to be artificial. Also he dreaded any infiltration 
of rabbinism into evangelical interpretation of the 
Bible. In .addition, he resented, like many a 
German of his day, the financial rapacity of the 
Jews. These and other points are made by the 
author in what forms a most convenient study of 
Luther’s allusions to the Jews. One must admit 
that Luther’s temper towards Jews was one of 
imperfect sympathy. It even drove him to doubt, 
if not to deny, that the Apostle Paul really meant a 
conversion of all the Jews, when he told the Romans, 
‘so all Israel shall be saved.’ One helpful thing in 
Herr Vogelsang’s treatment of the subject is that 
he insists upon viewing Luther’s outbursts and 
arguments in the light of their sixteenth-century 
context. He is right in demurring to the cheap 
habit of moderns, who live in an entirely different 


* Luthers Kampf gegen die Juden, by Lic. Erich 
Vogelsang, in the ‘Sammlung gemeinverstindlicher 
Vortrage,’ 168 (Mohr, Tiibingen ; M.1.50). 
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situation, snatching at the great reformer’s language 
in order to justify their particular prejudices. It 
is, indeed, remarkable that utterances of Luther, 
which twenty years ago embarrassed his admirers, 
are being to-day hailed with applause, even by 
some Germans who welcome little else in the great 
reformer’s teaching. 


This is a welcome edition of Schweitzer’s Survey 
of Biographies of Jesus,! clearly printed and not 
expensive. 
the first edition was issued, a rich stream of literature 
has been flowing. On account of other occupations, 
Dr. Schweitzer has not been able to keep abreast 
of this output, although he manages to notice most 
of the important contributions down to about 1912. 
But there is no word of Bultmann, and the newer 
developments provoked by the rise of ‘ Form- 
geschichte’ remain unsurveyed. Nevertheless, for 
the earlier lines of study, this book will be a classic 
still, and the publishers deserve gratitude for keeping 
it in print. 

To the valuable publications of the ‘ Deutschen 
Bibel-Archivs in Hamburg,’ Herr Vollmer con- 
tributes this scholarly study,? illustrated with some 

1 Geschichte dey Leben-Jesu-Forschung, von Albert 
Schweitzer. Finfte, photomechanisch gedruckte Auflage 
(Mohr, Tiibingen ; M.16; bound M.19). 

2 Bibel und Deutsche Kultur. I. Der Materialem 
zur Bibelgeschichte und religiésen Volkskunde des 


~~ 


During the twenty-seven years since - 
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exquisite plates, of a Latin-German set of verses 
on the Bible preserved in a Heidelberg manuscript, 
and of another Latin-German work upon the 
chronology and the genealogy of our Lord, the 
latter being in prose, however. Both treatises 
witness to the need of presenting the content -of 
the Bible in a form that could be easily memorized 
and also to an increasing interest in the actual life 
of Jesus, during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries to which the German part of the works 
probably belongs. So far as the former is con- 
cerned, the Latin verses are connected with the 
Roseum Memoriale of Peter of Rosenheim (d. 
1433). Herr Vollmer’s critical researches are 
technical ; they appeal to medievalists and espe- 
cially to those who are interested in the spread 
of learning, with its use of verse and other forms 
of the ars memorandi for popular knowledge of 
the Bible as well as of secular subjects. But, 
apart from the most valuable printing of the texts, 
this monograph opens up some side-lines upon the 
diffusion of the Bible in excerpts, specially designed 
to be remembered. 


James Morratr. 
New York. 


Mittelalters. Neue Folge: V. Deutsche Bibelaus- 
zuege des Mittelalters zum Stammbaum Christi, by 
Hans Vollmer. Mit 8 photographischen Tafeln und 
12 Zeichnungen (Akademischen Verlagsgeseilschaft 
Athenaion m.b.H., Potsdam ; 1931). 


Contributions and Comments. 


Coder 2400. 


Codex 2400 and tts Miniatures, by Mr. Harold R. 
Willoughby (reprinted from the ‘ Art Bulletin,’ vol. 
xv. No. 1, The College Art Association of America, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 1933, quarto, 
pp. 74, printed in Italy [Maggs Brothers, 34-35 
Conduit St., New Bond St., London, W.]). 

2400 is the number assigned to this manuscript 
of the Greek New Testament (less the Apocalypse) 
by Von Dobschiitz, who is continuing the reformed 
numbering of Gregory. It is better known as the 
Rockefeller McCormick manuscript. The existence 
of this manuscript was first made known to the 
learned world by Dr. H. R. Willoughby of the 
University of Chicago in July 1928, though the 
actual discoverer of it was his senior colleague 
Professor E. J. Goodspeed, who came upon it in a 


Paris shop in September 1927. In March 1928 the 
late Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick of Chicage 
purchased it for her collection, the negotiations 
haying been brought to successful completion by 
Dr. Willoughby himself. In 1932 an exhaustive 
edition of the manuscript was published by the 
University of Chicago Press under the editorship 
of Messrs. Goodspeed, Riddle, and Willoughby 
(vol. i. Facsimile, vol. ii. Text, vol. ili. Miniatures).' 

The present publication ought to reach a much 
wider circle. In addition to seventy-four black and 
white photographs, it contains two double-page 
coloured photographs of marvellous beauty, which 
reproduce the original with almost incredible skill 


4 This expensive work I was privileged to examine 
at leisure in the house of Professor H. A. Sanders 
Ann Arbor, Mich., in December 1932. His name is 
misprinted as ‘ Saunders’ on p. 74 of the present work 
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‘The mimiatures themselves are of unsurpassed 
‘interest as specimens of thirteenth - century 
‘Byzantine work, and should command the interest 
of all students of Christian art, representing as they 
do, for the most part, scenes in the Gospel narrative. 
But the subject-matter of Dr. Willoughby’s book 
covers all questions connected with the manuscript, 
Biblical text included, and this last feature is not 
without its importance, despite the comparatively 
late date of the manuscript. The treatment is as 
fascinating as it is learned, and the book deserves 
to find many purchasers. A. SOUTER. 


Aberdeen. 
—j————_ 


She Patriarchal Qarratives. 


THE interpretation of these narratives in Genesis 
has focussed upon one or other of two mutually 
irreconcilable views. Either the narratives are a 
faithful record of persons and events, or they are 
fictional creations designed to express the views 
of the author upon the genesis of phenomena 
observable in his day, such as the existence of 
tribes or groups. 

Now within the range of Semitic studies, except, 
perhaps, in the biographical portions of the Koran, 
there is small material for the construction of any 
other theory. And going farther East, neither 
Hinduism in the Ramayana, nor Buddhism in the 
Jataka stories, remains sufficiently in touch with 
the facts of ordinary life and experience to supply 
the necessary material for comparison. 

But in the remote East, Chinese literature presents 
a series of documents from which that third theory 
may be constructed—a fact that not only throws 
light upon the composition of the patriarchal 
stories, but may also help to an understanding 
of the way in which the Gospels took shape. In 
Chinese historical writings, classical and profane, 
three strata exist :— 

A. There is the early historical record, such as 
is found in the Annals of the State of Loo, compiled 
by Confucius in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. 
This, as one can see in the large type text and 
translation given by Dr. Legge in his Chinese 
Classics, V.i. and ii., is succinct, gnomic, and almost 
unintelligible. The material has been selected 
and severely edited by Confucius in order to bring 
out his point of view regarding the proprieties of 
rule and personal conduct. Some of the incidents 
recorded are examples of praiseworthy. action, 
while others are as clearly worthy of blame. But 
all are genuine material, though not all the material 
available at the time when the compilation was made. 
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B. The second stratum is the expansion of the 
above in order to its elucidation. Legge, in the 
work already mentioned, gives three examples of 
such commentaries, or rather, in the case of the 
third and most celebrated, explications. This was 
written in the fourth century B.c., at least fifty 
years after the production of Confucius’ compilation, 
the Springs and Autumns. 

The object of the writer was to provide for future 
generations a purview of the history of China in 
the time of which Confucius’ Annals treat. Using 
the Annals as texts, it expands incidents into 
intelligible form, explains allusions, and in general 
places the obscure Ammals in their proper setting. 
The material used is selected from current tradition 
and from old records which were still extant at 
that time, but have since disappeared. 

This also, it is to be noted, is judicious selection 
of genuine material as opposed to fictional creation. 

C. The third stratum is the so-called Historical 
Novel, in which selection and collation take a wider 
range. The novel, regarded by Chinese scholars 

s ‘ profane,’ z.e. outside the list of the Four Books 
and the Five Classics, bears no relation to the Annals 
of Confucius, but deals with Chinese history at a 
later stage. This form of literary composition 
came in with the Mongol dynasty (thirteenth 
century A.D.), which also gave to China her historical 
and domestic drama, in contrast to the legendary 
pantomime of Confucius’ time. But it, too, is 
closely related to genuine history. 

A notable example is the Three Kingdom Novel, 
which popularizes the standard History of the 
Three Kingdoms (see Wylie, Chinese Literature, 
pp- 14 and 161). The period dealt with extends 
from A.D. 168 to 265. The History, more sintco, 
was written.under the succeeding dynasty of Tsin. 

There are real romance and acute psychological 
analysis in the novel. But both personalities and 
events are kept in unbroken touch with the historical 
narrative, and can be tested at every point by it. 
In this case also the method is one of the selection 
treatment of genuine historical material, the selec- 
tion being determined by the views of ‘the period 
and the characters inherent in the writer’s mind. 
There is no attempt at fictional construction. 

May it not be that the patriarchal narratives 
and the gospel writings were both constructed in 
this Eastern fashion? When they were in process 
of being produced there was an abundance of 
genuine material available, both oral and written. 
The written records might be small in bulk and 
difficult of interpretation, but they would lie close 
to the events of which they treated; and along 
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with these would go the traditions, retentive and 
substantially accurate, and checked as to accuracy 
by the recollections of the older men, meeting with 
the younger in the church or the ‘ common room.’ 
Objects and places and customs still extant would 
supply confirmatory detail; while in itself the 
Eastern mind remains even to-day extraordinarily 
retentive and accurate. 

This mean position of the selective treatment 
of genuine material, rather than complete record 
on the one hand, or fictional creation on the other, 
seems to provide the only hypothesis adequate to 
the facts for both the Old Testament narratives 


and the gospel story. Joun STEELE. 
Ipswich. 
ee 


MumBers rritt. 98, 10. 


Shall not be reckoned among the nations——The 
Hebrew awnn’ is in the Hithpael and as such does 
not occur elsewhere in Scripture. As a Hith- 
pael, its literal translation is, ‘does not reckon 
itself among the nations.’ A striking alternative 
rendering was proposed by a noted Semitic scholar, 
the late Marcus Jastrow. He showed that in Neo- 
Hebrew the Hithpael of the root awn signifies ‘to 
conspire’ (see his Talmudic Dictionary, i. 508), and 
believes that this is the meaning intended here. 
“Israel is a people that dwelleth alone ; zt does not 
conspire against the nations, exclaims Balaam ; why 
then shall he be cursed ? 

The fourth part—Heb. yn; of; ‘ progeny’; or, 
by emending the Text, ‘myriads.’ Balaam’s 
parable is highly poetic in form, and marked by 
parallelism or ‘thought-rhythm’ which is a char- 
acteristic of all Hebrew poetry. Now, neither 
‘myriads,’ nor ‘ progeny,’ nor ‘ fourth part’ corre- 
sponds to the word * dust’ in the first half of the dis- 
tich. And yet, though none of the commentators has 
realized it, the parallelism between the two halves 
of the distich is perfect. Forty years ago a wan- 
dering scholar called my attention to the fact that 
the word yan means ‘ashes,’ and that therefore 
the correct rendering of the verse is : 


Who can count the dust of Jacob, 
Or, by number, the ashes of Israel ? 


This meaning of yan is attested by the Samaritan 
Targum of ‘I am but dust and ashes’ in Gn 18%? 
(via oyp mx). In 1902, B. Jacob (‘ Das 
hebraische Sprachgut im Christlich-Palestinischen’ 
in Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
1902, p. 111) found that also in the Aramaic of the 
Palestinian Christians, the word ya5 is a synonym 
of ‘ dust.’ Nothing is, of course, more natural than 
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‘the fact that Targum Ongelos, im loc., agrees wil 


\ 
that Balaam the Aramean should have made uj 
of an Aramaism in his poetic outburst. 
J. H. Hertz.) 

London. 


t 
ee ee Seek 


yw =! Fortune’: @ Correction. | 

In Tue Expository Times for December 1933 t| 
Chief Rabbi suggests that ¥3¥ in such names ¢| 
¢.g., Y2¥ IND or YIY-Na means ‘ Fortune,’ appei| 
ing to the Samaritan Targum at Gn 30! where y| 
renders WR, . 
This comparison is, however, untenable, since | 
the passage quoted paw is merely the Samarit,| 
way of writing naw, with common interchange | 
n and y, as again in, e.g., yn for ns “road} 
soo for sain ‘rod,’ s2y for van ‘friend,’ Spy 4} 
son ‘terminate.’ This explanation is confirmed }| 


' 


| 


the Samaritan rendering, but actually spej 
navi—a spelling also favoured by Petermann in ] 
edition of Targ. Sam. 

It is possible that the element yaw in the nam} 
cited links up with the seven gods of beneficen| 
in the early Semitic pantheon. They would be t 
Sibitti of Assyro-Babylonian texts. These are al 
mentioned in the newly discovered tablets from R} 
Shamra, for one of the longer of these inscriptior| 
published by Virolleaud in Syria, xiv. 128-151, is} 
mythological poem celebrating the birth of the: 
They are there described as ony: obs (benefice 
gods), and the principal among them, the god Shale} 
Shahar, is described as ‘yyaw by (seventh chile 
showing that they were seven in number. 

With the mythological connexions of this grou} 
probably of Kabeiric character, the present writ} 
is dealing fully in his forthcoming edition of t 
Ras Shamra texts. THEODOR HERZL GASTER. 

London. ; 


Was WMoses the Meekest of Men 


ACCORDING to Nu 12%, Moses is the meekest of me 
‘ Now the man Moses was very meek, above all t) 
men which were upon the face of the earth.’ T] 
word translated meek in Hebrew is 3Y=anai 
and means ‘ oppressed,’ ‘ humbled,’ ‘ patient,’ et 
I suggest that ‘ oppressed’ is the better and mo 
correct rendering—‘ Now the man Moses was vei 
oppressed... .’ 

Was he not bearing the oppression of thousan 
of his fellow-countrymen, and did not the burd 
of their freedom, and their possession of a land 
their own hang heavy upon his life ? 
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The word in the text is marked with an asterisk 
hich at the bottom of the text refers to poy, and 
is in turn means to put round the neck, to deck 
a collar—to load, etc. This would tend to bear 
t the interpretation of oppression, and is more 
harmony with his attitude as expressed in Nu 
an 
“And Moses said unto Jehovah, Wherefore hast 
ou dealt ill with thy servant? and wherefore 
ave I not found favour in thy sight, that thou 
yest the burden of all this people upon me ? 
ave I conceived all this people ? have I brought 
hem forth . . . etc.?’ 

A man who could remonstrate with Yahweh, 
nd go down into Egypt and appear in the presence 
f King Pharaoh and demand deliverance of thou- 
ands of slaves, must have been endowed with extra- 
rdinary nerve. 

| Hence it seems to me that rather than meek, 
oppressed ’ is better expressive of ‘the man Moses.’ 

ALBERT ABBOTT. 


Dexter, New York. 
Sane Seen 


She Prayer of Sf. Cfrpsostom. 


N the reference to the prayer of St. Chrysostom, 
‘The Christian Year’ in the November issue 
. 81), comment is made on the difficulty of the 
hrases, ‘ Thou wilt grant their requests,’ ‘as may 
most expedient for them.’ 
Is not the unsatisfactoriness due to the fact, as a 
iend of mine some time ago pointed out, that the 
yer Book Version is based upon the Latin Ver- 
ion, which does not accurately convey the meaning 
f ee exquisite prayer in the original Greek ? 
Tlayroxpdrwp Ocbs, 6 Tas xouwds Taurds kat 
Saray piv Xapiodpevos Mporerxas, 6 Kal 
 Ovaty 7 Tpiat ovndovotow emi rG dvdpari cov, 
Tas airnoets Tapexev ErayyetAdjtevos" Adrés 
Kal viv trav dovAwy cov Ta airyuara “Tos TO 
oumdépov wAijpwcou' Xopyyav 7 Hty ev TO mapovre 
aidve THY émiyvwow THS oS Grn Geias, Kal €v TO 
pedAovre Lony aiwvioy xapiodpevos. “Apyy. 
_ My friend suggested: 1. That note should be taken 
of the phrase émt ro dvopari cov, It is not the 
echnical phrase used in Mt 182 cis 16 dvopa— 
Where two or three are gathered together,’ eis TO 
ov Cvoma, exec cic éy péow airar, 

The reference is extended by the use of er, 

3: rapéxew = offer, presenting our ainjoes. No 
sromise was ever given that what we asked for 
should be granted, at the time and in the form re- 
quested. The promise is Aireire, xai Sodrjoerat dpiv, 
Ask, and a boon shall be given you.’ 4 
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3- Tpos TO cvudepor— as may be most expedient’ ; 
not, for them (or us) ; but, as befits God’s will. 

4. Airos—He Himself not only presents our 
foolish, stammering cries, but translates them into 
airjuata, prayers in harmony with the Divine 
will, giving us, with lavish hand, 
ai@ve TH exiyrocy THS ons dAnGeias. 

These suggestions, if they can be sustained, seem 
to bring relief to obvious difficulties. 

Might I further inquire if, in the Greek Church, 
this prayer is used under the name of St. Basil, 
on grounds of doubt as to the orthodoxy of St. 
Chrysostom ? J. J. JoHNston, 

Woking. 


Rar? Barth and Other-Worfdfiness. 


A REFERENCE to Barth in our December issue as. 
being other-worldly has brought this contribution : 


Nothing could be further from the point of view 
of Karl Barth. There is nothing of dreamy, 
unreal other-worldliness in his attitude. He is 
constantly bringing the whole of religion to bear 
upon the decision which faces each man in the 
present moment. In Das Wort Gottes und die 
Theologie (p. 142) he draws special attention to the 
danger of religious people evading the pressure of 
the ethical question— What must I do right now 
in life ?’—by transferring the focus of religion to 
the future life or to the so-called inner life. Barth 
is well aware of these pitfalls of religion, and guards 
carefully against them. 

His eschatology has perhaps been responsible for 
some getting the impression of an other-worldliness 
in his attitude. They fail to see, though, that with 
Barth the new world, the es chatological hope, is 
not a distant Golden Age which may come some day, 
but is God’s world, God’s eternity, which can break 
through and does. break through now into time. 
His emphasis is upon ‘ the Holy Spirit which in the 
very middle of the unrighteousness of this world 
builds up the righteousness of heaven . . . a new 
world’ (ibid. p. 32). ‘Wherever there is faith 
there begins right in the midst of the old world of 
war and money and death the new Spirit out of 
which grows a new world, the world of God's 
righteousness’ (tbid. p. 16). From these facts it 
should be clear that a linking together of Karl 
Barth with ‘ other-worldly’ theories must rest 
upon a misunderstanding of his meaning. 

More, however, can be said about what Barth 
holds should be the attitude of the Church towards 
the whole life of the State. In Die Theologie und 
die Kirche (pp. 84, 85) he draws attention to the 


> ~ , 
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fact that the Reformed tradition in which he 
stands has always applied the gospel more directly 
to the actual life of man in society and in the 
state than has the Lutheran. On p. 102 of the 
same book he says: ‘A church must have the 
courage to speak out her convictions concerning 
the problems of life which weigh upon her members 
to-day (Barth’s italics), convictions which have come 
to her from the word of the Scriptures. Not thirty 


years too late as happened in the socialist manifesto © 


of the Bielefeld Church Conference, but to-day 
while the problems are pressing must the Church 
speak her word. Her word has its true place at 
the beginning of the process. Take one example of 
to-day—the popular Fascist Nationalism which 
since the War has been pushing to the front in 
almost every country. Does the Church say yes 
or no to this Nationalism? Does she say yes or 
no to antisemitism ?’ Such a quotation should be 
sufficient to prove that Barth’s attitude is not— 
‘ Hitler can do what he likes in politics. I have 
nothing to do with politics.’ He does not see 
himself called to lead a futile political revolution 
against Hitler, but he does feel very keenly the 
responsibility of every Christian man in deciding 
what he shall do in social and political life. Man 
stands under the judgment of God in his political 
and social as well as in his private life. 

A passage on p. 542 of the last issue of Zwischen 
den Zeiten is of interest in this connexion. Barth 
is defending himself against the accusation that 
his stand in Church matters has been due not to 
religious principle but to his socialist point of view, 
which is not likely to be in sympathy with anything 
arising from the Fascist régime. In the course of 
defending the purity of his Church principles, he 
acknowledges quite frankly, as he has done before, 
his socialist standpoint with its implied lack of 
sympathy for the political principles of Hitler. If 
reports of conditions in Germany are correct, it 
takes no little courage for a man of Barth’s emin- 
ence to acknowledge publicly that he stands in 
politics where he does. Politics, however, with him 
are politics and theology theology, and both receive 
their one true guidance from the word of God. 

You will pardon me burdening you with this 
long letter, but the judgment pronounced upon 
Barth was so emphatic that I felt it should not 
be allowed to go uncontradicted. I expected a 
correction in the January issue, as I am sure some 
students of Barth closer to you must have noticed 
the misconception of his principles. 

James D. Smarr. 

Ailsa Craig, Ontario, Canada, 
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When He comes. PH 


A youNnG man remarked recently in all serious-| 
ness that when he was spoken to about the second} 
coming of Christ, he ‘ got the wind up.’ There is) 
something good to be said for the present genera-} 
tion if it has not entirely lost its religious fear ;- but} 
the greatest dread inspired by the thought of our} 
Lord’s second advent is surely not concerned with] 
what He will do to us, but what we will do to Him. | 

If He came-on the clouds from heaven there) 
could be little doubt as to the treatment He would 
receive. Had His advent been more spectacular) 
two thousand years ago the Jews would have} 
been enthusiastic in their support and loyalty. | 
If we were assured of His Messiahship we would) 
recelve Him kindly and it would be easy to cry} 
‘Hosanna !’ and to wave a palm leaf. But Jesus) 
said His return would be at some unexpected | 
moment and many would not recognize Him, for’ 
with surprise they would ask, ‘ Lord, when sawij 
wethee: Sears Lhe people who will receive Him‘ 
kindly will, as in old time, be those whose practice)} 
it is always to be kind. i} 

We sometimes sing about how we shall know) 
Him, but if we have grown indifferent to the 
sufferings of others we can scarcely expect to 
recognize the print of the nails in His hands. 
our indifference may be the most cruel form of 
persecution. A poem by the late G. Studdert) 
Kennedy tells of Jesus coming on a cold, wet} 
night and being ignored by the hurrying crowd. It| 
concludes : 


Still Jesus cried, ‘ Forgive them, for they know | 
not what they do.’ 
And still it rained the wintry rain that drenched! 
Him through and through, 
The crowds went home and left the streets withoull| 
a soul to see, 
And Jesus crouched against the wall and cried tot | 
Calvary. 4 
And surely the second coming of Jesus is a] 
subject that deserves more attention than we are) 
wont to give it. Not as an ultimate, but as an} 
immediate event. Jesus declared Himself to be) 
‘the way, the truth, and the life,’ and it is in the} 
choice of ways, the challenges of truth, and the} 
opportunities of life that He still comes to men and | 
women. | 
Moreover, there is a judgment in His coming, | 
for by their attitude towards Him men pronounce 
their verdicts upon themselves. It is therefore, 
not what He will say to us, but what we will say 
to Him that gives rise to the greater dread, and | 


| 
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makes us pray that we may not repeat the mis- 
take of those of old who were watching for the 
opening heavens so eagerly that they missed the 
Saviour in their midst. Percy Boynton. 


Ripon, Yorks. 
ee 


LU Fobn t. 9. 


Your contributor, Mr. J. E. Thornton-Duesbery, in 
the January number of THE Exposirory Times, 
draws attention to Westcott’s interpretation of 
dpodoyety in the above passage as meaning ‘ openly 
confess in the face of men.’ It seems far from con- 
vincing, however, that this is the correct interpreta- 
tion. The meaning of the word in the New Testa- 
ment is simply ‘ to acknowledge,’ and in itself has 
no connotation of ‘ public confession.’ In no case 
of its use in the New Testament can the word in 
itself apart from its context be given this meaning. 
It is absurd to argue that because Cpakoyeen is used 
of confession of God, that therefore it means ‘ public 
confession’ in every case of its use. Even if the 
word has this meaning in every case where it is used 
of confessing God, you cannot logically maintain 
that it retains this meaning in every context. To do 
so is to commit the fallacy of universalizing the 
predicate of a universal proposition. Our English 
word ‘ confess ’ seems to fit its meaning exactly. I 
may confess to my friend that I have done him some 
wrong ; to my sweetheart, if I have one, that I love 
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her ; to God, that I ama sinner ; to men, that I accept 
Jesus as my Saviour. If my conscience directs me 
I make public confession of these matters, or I can 
make private confession of them. With the New 
Testament word dmodoyeiv there are the same 
alternatives. 

In the second place, if Mr. Thornton-Duesbery is 
right in his contention that the essential character 
of confession extends to specific definite acts which 
must be confessed openly in the face of men, then 
no forgiveness is granted by God unless they fulfil 
this condition. ‘ If we confess our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins’ is narrowed down 
to this: ‘If we confess our sins to God openly and 
in detail in the presence of men, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins.’ Does the original mean this ? 
Does your contributor contend that, in the light of 
his interpretation of this and similar passages, the 
devout Roman Catholic who has confessed his sins to 
the priest has not received forgiveness from God ? 
Or that I, who have confessed many sins to God 
alone, have not received forgiveness from Him, since 
my confession was not openly done ‘ in the face of 
men’? I can’t believe this. If we accept Mr. 
Thornton-Duesbery’s interpretation, then the Group 
Movement is in equal error with the Roman Catholic 
and myself, since it teaches that a man should 
publicly confess his sins only if guided to do so. 

LAWRENCE M. RocErs. 

Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Entre Qlous. 


Indian Saints. 

When Mr. Gandhi was in prison at Poona in 1930 
he translated a number of Indian lyrics into English. 
These have been worked over by Mr. John S. Hoy- 
Jand, and are now published by Messrs. Allen & 
Unwin under the title Songs from Prison (cloth 
5s. net; paper 3s. 6d. net). Among the poets who 
appear frequently are Tulsidas (c. a.D. 1532) and 
Tukaram (c. A.D. 1608), and we quote a poem from 
each. First, Tulsidas with his deep sense of sin: 

No soul on earth, O God, 

Ts low, corrupt and filthy, 

Vice-rotted, anguish-racked, 

As is this soul of mine: 

For I have left thee, God most merciful, 

Most generous Lover of the poor and weak : 

Lord, I have sinned, 


Most heartlessly, most heinously, » 
Lord, I have sinned : 


All goodly gifts thou hast bestowed on me, 
Yet have I spurned in insolence thy love : 


Hard-hearted, base, and treacherous, 
Lord, I have spurned thy princely love : 


Yet here I come to thee again, 
For mercy and for love : 
Break, Lord, I pray, my chains. 


Both Tulsidas and Tukaram are Bhakti poets 
following the faith-love cult of personal devotion 
to God. Tulsidas taught that there is but one 
Supreme Being, and that man is by nature sinful 
and unworthy of salvation. Nevertheless the 
Supreme, in His infinite mercy, became incarnate 
in the person of Ramachandra to relieve the world 
from sin. 

It is excellent that Tukaram is so freely quoted— 
the greatest poet of the Marathi-speaking people 
and ‘ one of the greatest saints of India,’ as N. V 
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Tilak says, ‘and as such he has influenced, and is 
still influencing, the devotional trend of his own 
people. In the case of us Christians he is one of 
the most powerful of sidelights. Only a few weeks 
ago he threw me into the very arms of my Lord.’ 
Tukaram spent almost the whole of his life as a 
pilgrim : 

My God, 

Wheresoever I go 

Thou art my Comrade : 


Lonely I fare through the world, 
Yet never alone, 
For thou art my Friend : 


Thou leadest me on, 
Thy hand set fast in mine : 


Thou liftest the burden from my shoulder, 
Thou bearest it thyself: 


Foolish words I speak, 
Yet thou, Lord, settest all right : 


Thou hast taken away my fear, 

Thou hast made me strong-hearted : 

Thou hast taught me to see in all men my friends, 
My guardians, my kindred : 


Thou hast given me, O thou most bountiful, 
The peace of thy presence, within and without. 


Jesus as Nature-Lover. 

‘ So strong is theinstinctive feeling of the Japanese 
for nature,’ writes Kagawa in Christ and Japan 
(S.C.M. ; 2s.), ‘ that if Christ had not been a nature- 
lover I question whether they would have found it 
possible to give Him their heart’s fullest and finest 
devotion.’ 

‘Paul and Peter impress the Japanese as being 
over-importunate. Christ pointed to the lily of the 
field. He lifted His eyes to the birds of the air. 
He called our attention to the evening glow, the 
soil by the road-side, the wheat, the tares, the fig- 
tree, and the lamb. For this reason the Japanese 
leap to an understanding of Christ.’ 


‘The Poor.’ 


‘Drab Street is a condition of affairs. 
joys. All its days are not grey: all its nights are 
not sorrowful. But it is a challenge despite its 
spasmodic gaieties, and judged by the divine 
estimates of “The Man” it is an outrage on the 
Incarnation and a challenge to the Resurrection. 

“To know Drab Street, one must live in it ; and 
if not of its people, “ go native.’”’ The estimates 
and opinions of those who come from outside but 
never come inside are interesting, chiefly because 


It has its 
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of the things that are not seen and the emotic p 
that are not shared. , 

‘And this I say: The supreme glories I haves 
known I knew first and most enduringhpit in Drab 
Street, and its splendours shine still like stars in « 
bewildered and bothered world. 

‘It fascinated the Galilean : 
still? 4 


and it oe 


Father and Son. 


C. P. Scott, of the Manchester Guardian—whose 
biography has just been written by Mr. J. 
Hammond—was brought up in a religious atmo- 
sphere ; his father was a Unitarian, inflexible but 
affectionate. In a typical letter he wrote to his } 
son that he did not mind what his views were 
provided they were fairly arrived at, and ‘ that no 
fear of the world’s opinion or even of the world’s 
scorn, no deference to a majority, no shadow of | 
influence from considerations of what may be t 
most conducive to your own interest, your owr 
advancement, and even to your opportunities of 
being useful, has, consciously or unconsciously, 7 
determined them.’ It is a case of like father, like 7 
son, for C. P. Scott said in his later life that ‘ you 7 
could not say of a man anything worse than the 
he had yielded to circumstances.’ On his reti 
ment in 1929 the Archbishop of York said of hir 
he had made ‘ righteousness a standard of @ 
and conscience the arbiter of policy.’ Mr. Baldwin, | 
in speaking to a company of journalists (in 1926) 
on the conduct of a newspaper, said, ‘ “ Funda- 4 
mentally it implies honesty, cleanness, courage, 
fairness, a sense of duty to the reader and th 
community. . . . Its primary office is the gatherin 
of News. At the peril of its soul it must see tha’ 
the supply is not tainted. Neither in what 
gives, nor in what it does not give . . . must th 
unclouded face of Truth suffer wrong. Comment 
free, but facts are sacred. The voice of opponents, - 
no less than that of friends, has a right to be heard. 

. It is well to be frank; it is even better te 
be fair.”’ Those are noble words, and it is a cow! 
possibly of perfection, but in them is the ideal 
the higher type of English journalism. . . . They 
are the words of Scott of the Manchester Guardian.” 


1]. A. R. Cairns, Foreword to Drab Street Glory, 21. 
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